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WHY MORE THAN HALF OF ALL TYPEWRITERS USED IN SCHOOLS ARE ROYALS: 


1 Royal’s tough construction easily takes all the pound- 
ing dozens of different students give it through the years. 
Result: longer teaching life, less spent on service. 

2 Time-saving, exclusive Royal features such as MAGIC® 
MARGIN and TWIN PAK" speed up teaching, make 
learning a whole lot easier. 


3 There are more Royal Standard Typewriters in office 


use today than any other typewriter. 
4 Royals bring up to 24% more in re-sale than the other 
makes of typewriters. 

See for yourself. Ask your Royal Representative for 
free Value Analysis Forms you fill out yourself. They'll 
show you how Royal beats out any other typewriter in 
the long run, in the short run, any way you look at it. 
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““HERBY” 
of HARCO says: 


. ‘‘For Correct Posture, Adjust 
- the Stand AND the Chair- 


Model 2006A 


WITH MATCHED EQUIPMENT BY HARCO” 


Adjustable typing and bookkeeping stands offer 
perfect posture when used with Harco adjustable 


You'll never know what mimeograph can do until 
you’ve used these books. Vital to everyone who 
owns or operates a mimeograph machine. “Supplies 
Selector” tells how to turn out copies as sharp and 


**Lift-Lok’’ chairs. 
manufacturers of 
“ Adj. Typing Stands ~ Business Machine Stands — 
Bookkeeping Stands — ‘“‘Lift-Lok’’ Chairs and 
Stools — L-Shaped ‘‘Business Trainers.”” 


clean as print. “Techniques” has special instruc- 
tions for mimeograph operator, typist and artist. 
For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicat- 
ing products. 

Get both. Send 25¢ to cover cost of postage and 


“LIFT-LOK"’ 
Posture Chairs And handling to A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. BEF-50, 
ant 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Illinois. 
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“But spelling [5 
important to those who type!” 


She is right, isn’t she? 


To help you improve not only your students’ typing but also i ine 
their spelling, here are two special texts: Spelling and Word y 
Power by Malsbary and Graded Timed Writings by Oliverio I | 

and Palmer. / 


Spelling and Word Power systematically groups basic words 

that have some one thing in common—and then applies a 

principle which serves as a spelling help for students. Spe- | 
cialized words also are grouped. Many-sided testing program. y 


In Graded Timed Writings you will find—for the first time 
—completely graded typing material. Seventy-five scientifical- 
ly organized writings help your students build typing speed 
and control—with confidence. 
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The application of office skills vary to 
such an extent that business and business 
educators alike have failed in many in- 
stances to establish standards. However, 
there are some basic skills which can be 
measured rather easily. The contributors 
to the Feature Section (pages 7-19) share 
with us some data they have compiled on 
work measurement. 

The theme “Office Standards” is carried 
over into several articles included in the 
Services Section (pages 23-29). Leading 
business educators now advocate raising 
standards in the skills subjects while at 
the same time shortening the learning pe- 
riod. To accomplish this becomes one of 
the vital issues in business education to- 
day and certainly teachers will want to 
read what others are doing about it. 

The spring months are such busy ones 
for business educators that there is never 
enough space in the In Action Section 
(pages 31-34) to report all the events 
that are taking place. However, you will 
want to read about important events such 
as a special three-week summer work- 
shop, the 1960-61 UBEA officers, achiev- 
ing the UBEA membership goal, the 
White House Conference, and many 
other items reported in this section. 

The more than 2200 FBLA chapters pro- 
vide an outlet for some of the best lead- 
ership experiences and public relations 
activities that the business department 
can produce, Fifty thousand young adults 
are working for excellence in business edu- 
cation through FBLA. The public rela- 
tions values of their activities within the 
communities are extremely valuable. The 
FBLA Forum (pages 35-36) reports a 
few of the activities which could be 
adapted for use by an FBLA chapter in 
your school. 

This issue of the Forum marks the end 
of an outstanding year of publication. As 
each issue was made ready for the press, 
the staff worked toward improvement of 
the new format adopted at the beginning 
of the year. Attempts were made to pub- 
lish the best business education articles in 
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Office Production 


COMMUNICATION AND COMPUTATION are two important 
functions of the office and account for much of the volume of work 
completed by the office employee. Most of this work is of the repeti- 
tive nature and therefore it should be reasonable to expect that office 
production could be easily measured and that standards of produc- 
tion have been established. However conversations with office execu- 
tives reveal that office production standards are vague and when 
they do exist they vary with organizations. 

The typewriter has been the principal office tool in written 
communication for three-quarters of a century and volumes have 
been written about its use. Yet outside of the classroom very little 
data have been accumulated on which to base standards of produc- 
tion. The scarcity of standards may be attributable to the fact that 
the variety of work involved in an office makes it difficult to determine 
what is a normal or average level of production. The setting of 
standards presupposes that it is possible to ascertain this level. There 
is evidence that in recent years business organizations which have 
volumes of communication are attempting to measure typewriting 
production. 

Every office, large or small, must process records and figures at 
a rapid and accurate rate. Adding and calculating machines are 
necessary to accomplish this work. Because there are many different 
classes of these machines, it is necessary to obtain information about 
standards of production of each machine that is constructed to 
perform a given kind of computation in order to reach an intelligent 
decision about what machines are best for a particular need. There 
are specific studies available that provide a measure of production 
on the ten-key adding-listing machine and the key-driven calculator. 

Classroom business teachers are interested in the standards of 
production on all types of office machines. They want to measure 
the level of competency of their students in terms of office production 
and they want to be sure their students will leave school with em- 
ployable abilities. Unfortunately the variables that enter into meas- 
uring production in the office are such that it is almost impossible to 
evaluate student performance in terms of standards used by firms in 
their office operations. Some value may accrue from these standards 
if the teacher recognizes their limitations and uses them only as 
suggested guides and as a motivation device. 

—Witson Asuey, Issue Editor 


the most attractive and readable form 
possible. The addition of a General Serv- 
ices Section this year allowed a greater 
freedom in the selection of articles for the 
Forum; it has proven to be successful. 
The Headquarters Notes was inserted this 
year in copies of the Forum mailed to 
UBEA members. The type of informal 
communication supplied by the Notes has 
filled the “missing link” in the publica- 
tions program. These and other innova- 
tions this year are to be continued in 
1960-61 with added improvements. 


The topie of “Testing and Evaluation 
in Business Education” has been selected 
for the January 1961 special issue of the 
Forum. The editors are already at work 
on the material to be included in this 
issue which should prove to be just as 
good and equally as important as the spe- 
cial curriculum issue of January 1960. 

ForuM readers are invited to write to 
the editorial staff at any time concerning 
the articles and association activities. The 
sole purpose of the ForvM is to serve you, 
the business edueator.—D.C.C. 


In many a modern office, fluid 
duplicators are no longer confined 
to occasional, simple copy work. 
In recent years, they’ve taken 

a major place in complex business 
communications systems. That’s why 
today’s business machine student needs... 


liberal education 
fluid duplicators 


Time was when the teaching of 
fluid duplicating involved only a 
short course in the spirit process. 
But with the coming of the pat- 
ented Azograph® duplicating 
process, interest in fluid duplica- 
tors increased tremendously. So 
much so that no business machine 
course is complete today without 
Azograph training. 


Offering all the advantages of 
the spirit process with the added 


SELF-INSTRUCTING—Directions for 
operating A. B. Dick fluid duplicators 
are printed on the machine. 


appeal of complete cleanliness, 
Azograph opened a new world of 
exciting uses for fluid duplicators 
in business. Soon Azograph was 
being assigned to duties never 
before considered for fluid 
duplicating. 


Master Makes the Difference 


Azograph masters are completely 
clean in preparation, correcting 
and handling. Copy or color can- 
not be produced until the master 
comes in contact with the fluid 
in the duplicator. Thus the typist 
keeps her hands, clothes, type- 
writer and work clean . . . free 
from smudges and stains. 


Easier to Teach 


Beyond providing dual-process 
instruction, A. B. Dick fluid du- 
plicators are especially suited to 
student training. No experience 
needed, since directions are con- 
veniently affixed to the machine. 
And its gravity fluid system does 
away with pumping and priming 
delays . . . makes it easy for any- 
one to use. 


All A. B. Dick Fluid Duplicators 
are designed for both conventional 
spirit and Azograph operation. 
We invite you to send for case 
histories illustrating how busi- 
nesses use them in systems 
applications. You’ll find these 
application stories highly useful 
in classroom work. There’s no 
obligation—just send the coupon. 


A.B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., 
Dept. BEF-50 

Chicago 48, Illinois 


Please send me (__ ) of each of your illus- 
trated case histories on the use of fluid 
duplicators in systems work. 


Name 


School. 


Title 


Address 


City Zone. State 
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The Development of Standards for the 
Key-Driven Calculator 


When considering the question of production and 
standards for the operation of the key-driven calculator, 
there are three avenues of approach, distinguished by 
the amount of time devoted to machine instruction, 
leading to a minimum of three different sets of standards. 
Standards have a special significance for the key-driven 
caleulator because it is a machine on which the speed 
of operation is dependent upon the skill of the operator 
and not upon the revolutions of a motor. Thus, standards 
for the key-driven caleulator should be distinguished 
from those for the rotary calculator. 


Approaches to Teaching 


The first avenue of approach leads to the very short 
period of training on the calculator, ranging from 10 to 
30 to perhaps 60 hours of instruction. Such training is 
usually found in conjunction with a course in office 
machines, office or clerical practice, and in high schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities. Such a period 
of training results in an aecquaintanceship knowledge 
and a very limited skill in machine operation. The de- 
velopment of correct operational techniques and the 
ability to perform the four arithmetical processes, with- 
out the development of any measurable skill, may prove 
valuable to the clerical student for many offices hire only 
partially trained or sometimes wholly untrained oper- 
ators. 

For these short courses, the establishment of standards 
is not advisable. The limited time should be devoted to 
the development of correct operational techniques rather 
than to measurement of skill. The establishment of at- 
tainable standards would be deceptive for they would 
of necessity be so low that they would have no signifi- 
cance on an occupational level. However, the elimination 
of standards does not mean that the student should not 
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by MARY MARGARET BRADY 


Southern Illinois University, Alton, Illinois 


compete with himself to improve his skill in the time 
available. Some techniques which can be used advan- 
tageously in the short training period are listed below: 

1. Provide variety in drill work. Students often de- 
velop a dislike for the key-driven calculator because they 
spend an entire practice period trying to get the right 
answers to long columns of figures. Teach the four 
processes early to give variety and to allow adequate 
time for review, especially of division. Use practice 
materials which simulate business papers such as sample 
checks, invoices, and payroll records. Do not insist on 
accuracy—it is impossible to achieve in the initial learn- 
ing period. 

2. Give many one-, two-, and three-minute timings, 
particularly in addition and multiplication. Have the 
student keep a record of how many problems he com- 
pletes each time so that he may compete with his own 
record. Give timings on adding amounts from checks 
and sales slips, including instructions for the handling 
of the papers. While complete accuracy should not be 
stressed, the recording of the errors along with the rate 
will remind the student that eventually accuracy must 
be attained. Even though no goals of achievement have 
been established, the student will be motivated by watch- 
ing his own improvement from day to day. By keeping 
records, the teacher will be able eventually to set some 
reasonable goals on the material used. 

3. Diseuss and demonstrate the type of calculations 
for which the key-driven machine is most effective. Have 
a skilled operator visit the class to demonstrate. Students 
will be amazed at the speed with which the machine can 
be operated. 

4. Visit a business office where a battery of key-driven 
calculators is used or where a few machines are used on 
a full-time basis. Either a dairy or a bakery often makes 
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Standards for the key-driven calculator are variable factors in both business and school. 


use of the pegboard in connection with machine opera- 
tion. Such a visit will help the student appreciate the 
possibilities of the key-driven in the hands of skilled 
operators. 

5. Emphasize the need for writing legible figures 
when recording answers. 

In institutions of higher learning, students studying 
the key-driven calculator are probably not planning to 
enter offices as operators, but rather plan to teach the 
machine in high school or college. Those who do enter 
offices are interested in ultimately reaching an executive 
type of position. For such students, an operational 
knowledge of the machine is still necessary, but empha- 
sis should be placed upon the selection and utilization of 
the various types of adding and calculating machines 
so the comparative advantages of each type can be deter- 
mined according to the nature of the work to be per- 
formed and the kinds of figures involved. 

The second avenue of approach is found in those 
schools where the course on the key-driven calculator 
is extended from 90 hours up to approximately 150 
hours. In this period of time a rather high degree of 
operational skill can be developed. Such courses are 
found in private business colleges, technical institutes, 
vocational high schools, and junior colleges. These 
courses produce a semi-skilled operator who is able to 
perform successfully in most offices. In such courses, 
standards should be developed according to the length 
of the course. 

In such a course, many timings on the arithmetical 
processes should be given, accuracy should be stressed 
toward the latter part of the course, and’extensive prac- 
tice should be provided from business papers. Attention 
should be given to the development of peripheral skills 
such as the handling of both large and small sheets of 
paper, the reading of handwritten figures, the assembling 
of papers from which information is to be obtained, and 
the preparation of material in the student’s own hand- 
writing which he must then read in machine ealeulation. 

The third avenue of approach leads to the development 
of a highly skilled operator whose training period covers 
from 250 to 300 hours. Such courses are found almost 
exclusively in schools operated by machine manufactur- 
ing companies. A few business colleges give such courses. 
Company schools have established high standards of 
performance in the four arithmetical processes for com- 
pletion of the course. While these high standards are 
commendable for a long course, they must be used only 
as patterns and reduced as the length of time devoted 
to training is shortened. Some of these company schools 
have experimented with the establishment of lower stand- 
ards for shorter courses. 


Establishment of Standards 
Standards of achievement are now usually expressed 
in terms of the number of problems completed in a given 
period of time. For example, a standard in addition is 
described as follows: 
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Seventy columns added in one hour 

Each column consists of 30 five-digit figures 

Length of timing, 30 minutes 

Multiply result by 2 to express standard in terms of one hour 

100 percent accuracy required. 

A multiplication standard is expressed as follows: 

Ninety multiplications in 10 minutes 

Four- to five-digit figures in multiplicand and multiplier 

Length of timing, five minutes 

Multiply result by 2 to express standard 

in terms of 10 minutes 

100 percent accuracy required. 

The use of a number-stroke count, similar to a letter 
stroke count for typewriting, would simplify the ex- 
pression of standards. With such a stroke count, a stand- 
ard could be expressed as follows: 

Strokes a minute 

Percent of accuracy required 

Length of timing. 

While any copy can be given a stroke count by count- 
ing the digits, specially prepared copy is preferable. In 
such copy, each problem should contain the same number 
of strokes, thus making the caleulation of strokes a min- 
ute very simple. The following paragraphs describe how 
to determine a stroke count for each of the arithmetical 
processes and give examples of counted material. 


Addition 


Copy for addition is usually arranged in columns of 
three- to five-digit figures. Each of these columns might 


- contain 50 or 60 strokes. Preferably the columns should 


be the same length, both in stroke count and in number 
of figures. Digits from 1 through 5 count as one stroke ; 
digits from 6 through 9 count as two strokes since it takes 
two key depressions to make them. Ciphers do not give 
a stroke count. 

Assume that a three-minute timing is given over the 
following material. The student completes six columns. 
For ease in computation, if a column is over one-half 
completed when the timing bell rings, the student is 
allowed to complete it; otherwise, partially added col- 
umns should be disregarded. 

Each of the following problems contains 50 strokes. 
The student’s score would be 300 strokes, or 100 strokes 
a minute. The number of errors should be recorded 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


8.00 68.00 43.70 6.35 51.15 
66.51 81.10 46.30 78.34 50.90 
.09 94.48 8.44 .06 88.76 
7 6.09 7.78 14.85 7.49 
94.35 83.50 9.47 96 51.25 
2.43 95.80 30 13.40 9.10 
7.79 2.99 49.35 57.25 25.72 
11.62 4.79 12.69 4.55 8.81 
4.11 7 78.10 2.78 86.00 
35.86 3.95 20.34 8.40 1.10 
52 48.25 1.80 79.52 7.29 
75.78 2.00 4.85 2.95 34 
307.23 491.52 283.12 269.41 387.91 
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Emphasize the need for writing legible figures when recording answers. 


(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 


14.30 50.40 5.05 5.34 8.58 
76 1.25 8.90 1.52 26.25 
27 67.45 7.31 17.84 1.37 

8.88 75.14 67.70 21.68 67 
05 9°92 8.29 1.20 22.51 

61 68.10 97.81 25.85 Yb 
64.32 20.87 12.20 99 63.67 
70.94 5.08 27.00 44 32 
7.90 56.00 14.95 9.45 2.27 
73.64 45.19 37.00 71.84 8.68 
95.46 2.85 6.78 2.81 12.52 
6.31 68.00 31 1.67 40 
343.44 470.25 293.30 160.63 147.99 


along with the speed on a chart so that the score can 
be compared with that made on other tests. As the 
course progresses, columns with more figures and more 
digits to the figure should be used. 


Multiplication 


To establish a stroke count for multiplication prob- 
lems, add the value of the digits in the multiplicand; 
for example, the multiplicand, 2846, would have 20 
strokes. It is true that some multipliers are easier to 
hold than others, which will affect somewhat the speed 
of multiplication, but this same situation is true in the 
typewriting of words. As long as the multiplier can be 
held at one time by using either one or both hands, it will 
not affect the stroke count. In multiplication tests a 
student may be allowed to complete the problem upon 
which he is working when the bell rings. 

Assume that a three-minute multiplication timing is 
given over the following material. The student completes 
12 problems. Each problem contains 20 strokes. 

|. 26.66 x 68.60 
(1828.876) 


9. 85.16 x 36.38 
(3098.1208) 


2. 9173 x 15:54 10. 70.85 x 54.15 
(142.54842) (3836.5275) 
3. 42.86 x 72.74 Il. 6.905 x 24.77 
(3117.6364) (171.03685) 
4. 56.54 x 8.93 12. 8.237 x 55.73 
(504.9022) (459.04801 ) 
5. 9.362 x 86.33 13. 69.23 x 43.85 
(808.22146) (3035.7355) 
6. 2.927 x 36.92 14. 33.95 x 38.27 
(108.06484) (1299.2665) 
7. 53.48 x 85.23 15. 18.56 x 58.34 


(4558.1004) 
8. 17.66 x 15.54 
(274.4364) 


(1082.7904) 


The student’s score would be 240 strokes, or 80 strokes 
a minute. 

Multiplication timings with decimals should be multi- 
plied over a fixed or permanent decimal point. Some of 
the tests should include numbers with simple common 
fractions, hundreds, and thousands. 


Subtraction 


The stroke count for subtraction is determined by 
adding the key depressions for the minuend and subtra- 
hend. For the minuend the stroke count is the same as 
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for addition, one stroke for numbers 1 through 5 and 
two strokes for numbers 6 through 9. A minuend of 
2981 would have six strokes. In determining the stroke 
count for the subtrahend, each number counts as one 
stroke from 0 through 8. The number 9 does not give 
a stroke count. A subtrahend of 808 would have three 
strokes (807); 420 would have two strokes (419). On 
some makes of key-driven calculators where it is necssary 
to borrow when subtracting, one additional stroke would 
be added to the problems. The stroke count in the fol- 
lowing problems contains the borrowing stroke. 

Assume that a three-minute subtraction timing is given 
over the following material. The student completes 18 
problems. Each problem contains 10 strokes. 


I. $7.61 4. 58.92 7. 52.86 10. 94.88 
2.98 24.47 32.41 6.11 
85.33 34.45 20.45 88.77 

2. 79.86 5. 63.68 8. 72.48 Il. 83.16 
19.30 4.82 70.11 15.31 
60.56 58.86 2.37 67.85 

3. 96.67 6. 36.76 9. 78.76 12. 76.68 
7.93 6.04 9.05 43.00 
88.74 30,72 6971 33.68 

13. 61.27 “16. 46.88 19. 16.99 22. 75.77 
33.14 19.49 6.13 3.18 
28.13 27,39 10.86 72.59 

14. 52.79 17. 69.57 20. 97.68 23. 63.74 
23.19 8.21 5.40 22.01 
29.60 61.36 92.28 41.73 

15. 68.91 18. 26.49 21. 87.91 24. 98.67 
11.96 17.26 4.13 1.70 
56.95 9.23 83.78 96.97 


The student’s score would be 180 strokes, or 60 strokes 
a minute. Since subtraction is performed less frequently 
than the other processes, it need not be given as much 
emphasis in timing. 
Division 

To obtain a stroke count in division, the figures in 
the dividend and quotient are used. The figures in the 
dividend are counted the same as in addition. The actual 
value of the digits in the quotient are then added to the 
number of figures in the dividend to get the total stroke 
count. In order to determine an exact stroke count, the 
problem must come out even ‘when divided. 

For example: 1169.67 — 921 = 127 
The dividend, 1169.67, has 10 strokes. The quotient, 127, 
adds to 10, making a total of 20 strokes for the problem. 

315.12 + 404 = 78 

The dividend, 315.12, has 5 strokes. The quotient, 78, 
has 15 strokes, making a total of 20 strokes. 


= 


Standards are valuable as both measuring and motivating devices. 


Assume that a three-minute division timing is given 
over the following material. The student completes 11 
problems. Each problem contains 20 strokes. 


697.88 956 == 73 
2. 116967 + 921 = 1.27 
3 98.766 + 837 = 11.8 
4 678.96 + 82.8 = 8.2 
5 797.86 820. 

6 669.76 + 736 = 91. 

7 786.98 722. = 
8 79.886 0677 = 1180: 
116967 921 = 
10. 96696. = 711 = 136000 
I 149.688 = 97.2 = 1.54 
12. 1616.96 992 = 1630. 
13. 15.7896 — 918 = 1.72 
14. 1771.99 = 97.9 = 18.1 
15, 698.88 + 0336 = 20800. 
16. 1186.99 547 = 2.17 
17. 187.765 + 799 = 23.5 
18 1978.84 = 2440. 
19 149.776 253. 
20. 898.66 + 343 = 2.62 


The student’s score would be 220 strokes, or 73 strokes 
a minute. Division is performed more frequently than 
subtraction. While a student will probably not develop 
a high skill in division in a short course, he should learn 
how to perform it accurately. 


Examples of Currently Established Standards 


The graduation standards for a 250- to 300-hour course 
in a school operated by a machine-manufacturing com- 
pany are described as follows :1 


30-minute timings expressed in terms of one hour 

Requirement: 70 columns of 30 five-digit figures an 
hour 

Multiplication: 5-minute timings‘expressed in terms of 10 minutes 

Requirement: 90 problems of four- and five-digit 
figures in 10 minutes 

Problems include common fractions, decimals, hun- 
dreds, thousands, dozen, gross, ton 

5-minute timings expressed in terms of 10 minutes 

Requirement: 80 problems with four- and five-digit 
figures in 10 minutes 

10-minute timings 

Requirement: 30 problems of four- and five-digit 
figures with three decimals in the quotient in 
10 minutes. 

Thumbing exercises are given for one minute on sales checks and 
bank checks with digits in figures varying from two to five. 
No established standards for the number added. 


Addition: 


Subtraction: 


Division: 


Progressive tests are given throughout the course so that 
the student has a series of goals to reach. All work is 
individual so there is a variation in the number of hours 
required to complete the course. 

A junior college which offers a 90-hour course on the 
key-driven caleulator uses the following standards :* 


1Comptometer School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
2East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California. 
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10-minute timings expressed in terms of one hour 

Requirement: 70 columns of 20 three-to-five digit 
figures an hour. 

Multiplication: 10-minute timings expressed in terms of one hour 

Requirement: 300 problems with three- and four- 
digit figures an hour 

Problems include common fractions, decimals, lun- 
dreds, and thousands. 


Addition: 


Subtraction: 10-minute timings expressed in terms of one hour 
Requirement: 400 problems with three- and four- 

digit figures an hour. 
Division: 10-minute timings expressed in terms of one hour 


Requirement: 200 problems with three- to five-digit 
figures, with three to four decimals in the 
quotient. 

90 percent accuracy is required for all processes. 


One school has indicated three levels of standards for 
all work included in its office machine and clerical course. 
Those for the key-driven calculator are :* 


ACQUAINTANCESHIP 


Addition: 50 digits a minute for 10 minutes 
Subtraction: 40 three- to five-digit problems, 10 minutes 
Multiplication: 30 three- to five-digit problems, 10 minutes 


Division: 20 two- to four-digit problems, 10 minutes. 
SEMI-PROFICIENCY 
Addition: 75 digits a minute for 10 minutes 


Subtraction: 60 three- to five-digit problems, 10 minutes 
Multiplication: 50 three- to five-digit problems, 10 minutes 


Division: 40 two- to four-digit problems, 10 minutes. 
PROFICIENCY 

Addition: 100 digits a minute for 10 minutes 

Subtraction: 80 three- to five-digit problems, 10 minutes 


Multiplication: 70 three- to five-digit problems, 10 minutes 
Division: 60 two- to four-digit problems, 10 minutes. 

All timings require 100 percent accuracy. 

Another high school which includes the key-driven 
calculator as a part of a one-year office machines course 
uses the following standards :* 


75 net strokes a minute Fair 
100 net strokes a minute Good 
120 net strokes a minute Superior 


Variable Standards 


Standards for the key-driven calculator are variable 
factors in both business and school. In business, produc- 
tion records are frequently based upon pieces of paper 
processed, with variation in the work required on 
individual papers, rather than upon a required number 
of problems in the arithmetical processes. In schools the 
amount of time devoted to machine training varies so 
that it is difficult to establish standards which apply to 
all schools. However, standards are valuable as both 
measuring and motivating devices. Through keeping 
records of performance on selected materials, it is pos- 
sible to establish suggested standards to serve as guides 
in performance and to provide incentive to students. 


8Vaughn, Lovell A. “We Give Office Machines Students Two Grades.” 
Business Education World 40: 18-19; October 1959. 


*Hadley Technical High School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Standards for Office Operations Involving 
the Use of the Typewriter 


Classroom teachers are interested in knowing the pro- 
duction standards that have been set up by business 
firms for their office operations involving the use of the 
typewriter. The primary reasons for this interest are 
twofold: (a) they hope to be able to measure the level of 
competency of their students in terms of office produc- 
tion, and (b) they want to establish course standards 
that will insure their graduates having employable skills. 
Teachers, naturally, think of expressing production in 
terms of rates—on a words-a-minute basis (such as 50 
WAM) or on a number-of-units basis (such as number of 
invoices typewritten and stencils prepared an hour). 

The setting of standards presupposes some attempt to 
determine what level of production is normal or average. 
Unfortunately for teachers, so many variables enter into 
the process of measuring production in offices that it is 
almost impossible to evaluate student performance in 
terms of standards set up by firms for their own office op- 
erations. Perhaps a discussion of those variables will en- 
able teachers to make a better interpretation of office 
standards and to recognize the limitations of those office 
standards as a measuring stick of their own students’ 
competencies. 


Variables Influencing the Setting of Standards 


Six major variables may be worthy of mention as in- 
flueneing the level of production that may be set as 
standard by business firms. 

VARIABLE 1—The Method of Work Measurement. Any 
one of several different techniques may be used for work 
measurement, depending upon such factors as the type 
of operation being checked, the time and funds available 
for the study, the use to be made of the findings, and the 
preferences and training of those who are to do the meas- 
uring.! The production rate ascertained for a particular 
operation by one method will not in all likelihood be the 
same as that determined by a different method. A brief 
discussion of various methods will reveal why various 
methods may not yield identical results. 


There is an excellent discussion of methods of work measurement in 
Grillo, Elmer V., and Berg, C. J., Jr. Work Measurement in the Office. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. p. 43-127. 
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by IROL WHITMORE BALSLEY 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Ruston, Louisiana 


a. Production Records. Such records may reveal the 
number of pieces of work of a specified type handled in a 
day, a week, or a month. A study of these records coupled 
with the opinions of supervisors as to their reasonable- 
ness may yield a workable set of standards for an oper- 
ation. This method is simple but has, of course, the dan- 
gers of perpetuating ‘‘built-in’”’ inefficiency of certain 
work procedures. It does give a general measure of out- 
put that is useful for many purposes. 

b. Production Estimates. Sometimes workers or super- 
visors may be asked to estimate the time required for 
certain operations. In some instances, this estimate is 
little more than a ‘‘considered guess’’ of an experienced 
operator as he thinks over his past production. In other 
instances, a rough-estimate record may be kept for a 
specified period of time in which the major items of work 
are noted to the nearest half hour or other selected pe- 
riod of time. If the person doing the estimating is a com- 
petent, objective worker, the production figures may be 
entirely satisfactory for the uses to which they are to be 
put by management. Like production records, they do 
not yield any detailed data. 

c. Employee Work Diaries. This method of measuring 
output requires careful, conscientious recording of all ac- 
tivities—inecluding rest periods, lunch hour, and coffee 
break. During the testing period each employee keeps a 
written record of each operation—when performed, how 
many times completed, and the specific amount of time 
spent for each performance. The data thus collected are 
tabulated and analyzed to yield a time or unit measure 
for each operation. 

d. Sampling of Work. By making frequent checks on 
the activities in which an employee is engaged during 
the day, over a period of time an analyst can get a fairly 
accurate picture of the amount of time spent by the em- 
ployee on each particular operation. This method of 
work measurement is probably not especially suited to 
operations involving the use of the typewriter because 
of the details inherent in these operations. Work sam- 
pling might, for instance, reveal the percentage of a 
day’s time spent in typewriting as compared with other 
activities; but it would not distinguish amounts of time 


1] 


By using a stop watch, an analyst can time the separate elements of which an operation is composed. 


spent on individual operations in which the typewriting 
varied in difficulty. 

e. Stop-Watch Analysis. By using a stop watch, an 
analyst can time the separate elements of which an op- 
eration is composed. This type of measurement yields 
more exact data than the preceding methods. In fact, it 
often reveals inefficiencies hitherto undetected that may 
result in changes in procedures before standards are set. 
When the operation itself is timed exclusive of all other 
factors (such as interruptions and allowances for fa- 
tigue and personal needs), then there must be a leveling 
or adjusting of work pace in setting standards of pro- 
duction. In operations that have considerable variation, 
the stop-watch technique may not be practicable because 
of the extended timings that would be necessary to ob- 
tain adequate data for each and every element. 

f. Micromotion Study. Extremely detailed analysis of 
performance of an operation can be made through the 
use of film. This method of measurement is expensive 
and requires considerable equipment, but it does permit 
minute study of operations. The most exact timing of 
each small work segment is possible. As with stop-watch 
analysis — only to a greater degree —the information 
gleaned through this method of observation can form the 
basis for improving ways of performing an operation as 
well as providing specific production figures. 

Through stop-watch analysis or micromotion study, 
predetermined time standards can be set up for common 
elements in various operations. The establishment of 
predetermined time standards makes it possible for ana- 
lysts to determine the amount of time it should take for 
a new operation without the operation actually being 
performed. In operations involving the typewriter, for 
instance, many elements are similar, such as assembling 
stationery, inserting paper in the machine, making ma- 
chine adjustments, erasing and correcting, making a key- 
stroke, removing paper from the machine and disassem- 
bling papers. When standard times are developed for 
common elements, then these standard data can be uti- 
lized to determine production time simply by adding to- 
gether the times for all of the parts of which an opera- 
tion is composed (usually adding an allowance for per- 
sonal needs and fatique). 

VARIABLE 2—Purpose for Which Standard Is To Be 
Set. The use that is to be made of a standard may be a 
factor in setting a production level for it. Standards 
may be used as the basis for initial employment, for sal- 
ary increases, for wage incentives, for promotions to 
higher level positions, for job classifications, for hourly 
pay rates, for predetermining staff needs, for scheduling 
work loads, for estimating savings from methods change, 
for cost analysis, for evaulating the best method or 
equipment for use in a clerical operation. 

If standards are used for a wage incentive plan, for 
example, the point at which the plan begins to function 
is a basic factor in the standard set. A bonus plan may 
begin at 50 percent of day-work expectancy, or at 101 


percent, or at some other point. It may be set at a point 
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Among the major vari- 
ables to be considered 
in work-measurement to 
establish standards, is 
the skill of the em- 
ployees being measured. 


where 70 percent of the employees can be expected to 
exceed it and thus participate in the incentive rewards. 

If a standard is to be used for selection in initial em- 
ployment, the production level used for it will not be as 
high as one used for promotions, salary increases, or 
estimating the time required for experienced personnel to 
handle peak loads. 

The purpose for which a standard is set, then, is a de- 
termining factor in the level of production chosen for it. 

VARIABLE 3—Elements Included in the Operation, The 
inclusiveness of the elements measured as being part of 
the operation is a vital factor in measuring production. 
Make-ready and clean-up elements are regarded as legiti- 
mate parts. of an operation and are included in deter- 
mining a production rate in some analyses. In others, 
they are excluded. The measurement technique that in- 
cludes all elements will vield a production rate consider- 
ably lower than another measurement of the same type 
of operation in which the elements considered are lim- 
ited. 

The actual differences in seemingly identical opera- 
tions may also be of significance in production figures. 
For example, the operation of typewriting an invoice 
might be considerably more involved in one firm’s office 
than in another. In Firm A the typist might average 10 
positionings and a total of 150 strokes an invoice. In 
Firm B, 30 positionings and a total of 350 strokes an in- 
voice might be typical. Obviously, the production time 
expressed in terms of invoices typed an hour would be 
much less for the typist in Firm B than the one in 
Firm A. 

The difficulty of the source document is another 
factor of importance in work measurement. Typewriting 
a report from illegible longhand would be much slower 
than typewriting from fairly ‘‘clean’’ typewritten rough 
draft. 

The number of copies to be produced would be another 
vital factor in the determination of production rates. 
Typewriting six copies would consume more time than 
typewriting two copies. The use of precollated forms 
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The use that is to be made of a standard may be a factor in setting a production level. 


instead of individually assembled carbon packs would 
also affect the production rate. 

VARIABLE 4—Shkill of Employees Whose Production Is 
Measured. This factor may be significant, especially if 
the number of employees whose production is measured 
is small. Also, if the employees happen to be persons 
with little training, experience, or ability, their output 
may be below the average for persons with more training 
doing similar work in other firms. 

VARIABLE 5—Number of Employees Whose Output Is 
Mcasured. In some firms only a few employees perform 
a specific type of operation. When that is the case, the 
standards set might not be at all typical of production 
- levels achieved on similar operations in other firms or in 
the levels that would be achieved if additional employees 
were hired in that same firm. 

VARIABLE 6—Number of Times Operation Is Meas- 
ured. Generally speaking, the greater the number of 
times the operation is measured the more likely it is that 
a ‘‘typical time’’ for that operation will evolve. 

The preceding discussion of six of the variables that 
influence the determining of production rates and the 
subsequent setting of standards points up the difficulty 
of interpreting office standards that exist and of making 
any comparisons of productivity among employees of 
different firms or between the employees of a firm and 
students in the classroom. This statement does not mean 
that studies of standards or comparisons based on them 
are futile, but it does suggest the limitations of such 
comparisons and the wisdom of knowing the background 
of work measurement that led to the development of a 
specific set of standards. 


Examples of Analyses of Operations 


Breakdowns of operations into their elements and the 
timing of those elements can be valuable to both firms 
and to classroom teachers. The business firm may become 
more interested in increasing the efficiency of its office 
procedures and may have a greater appreciation of why 
certain tasks that seem simple actually involve consid- 
erable time and skill on the part of the operator. The 
teacher may gain a greater awareness of the importance 
of periphery skills and pay more attention to them and 
to organization of work and working materials in the 
classroom than ever before. 

Such detailed analyses will also reveal the fallacy of 
speaking of the time needed to complete an operation in 
terms of words a minute when the typewriting element 
consumes only, say, 40 or 50 percent of the total time. A 
few illustrations of common office operations will serve 
to clarify these statements. 

Operation: Type Premium Notice? 


Method, equipment, and so on: Renewal accounting ecards, ap- 
proximately 6” x 6” size are placed in a holder in front of the 


*Adapted from ‘Typical Times for Clerical Actions,’’ a report of the 
Eastern Planning Committee of Life Office Management Association, 
April 22, 1949. 
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typist. Typist turns ecards down as she seans each one to deter- 
mine if premium is due. In cases where premium is due, typist 
picks up collated notice and receipt from stack of these forms at 
her left, places forms in typewriter and positions forms to first 
typing line. Reading from the accounting card, typist types policy 
number, date due and amount of premium on the first line of the 
form. If a reduction dividend is due and payable with this notice, 
the typist types in the amount of the dividend underneath. the pre- 
mium (2nd line) and the net amount due on the 3rd line. Then she 
positions notice at the address position and types address. Forms 
are removed from the typewriter, carbon shaken out into basket on 
floor at left and the two forms placed in two piles at left. A 
standard typewriter is used. 


Operation 
Time Fre- Time 
Element Element quency (Minutes) 
1. Pick up forms, insert 
in typewriter, remove, 
set aside at finish. 18 (¥AM) 18 
2. Type top line—Pol. No. 
(6 char.) tab to date due 
(5 char.) tab to premium 
(5 char.) 1304 (1/1) 13 
3. Type reduction dividend 
(4 char.) net amount due 
(5 char.) .0931 (1/4) .023 
4. Type insured’s nare and 
address, ave. 40 char. .236 (1/1) .236 
5. Group Constant 
A. Replace completed tray 
of accounting ecards in 
files; get next tray 52 
Replace ecards in file, 
get next group 50 
1.02 (1/750) 0014 
B. Take completed forms 
to table; mark work- 
count on record .o2 
Mark count on record 50 
82 (1/100) .0082 
Total Standard Time 5786 
Allowanee for Personal 
Fatigue and Delay 10 
pereent .0578 
Total Allowed Time .6365 
(use) 64 


It will be observed that approximately 30 percent of 
the time taken to complete the operation of typewriting 
the premium notice is used for nontypewriting activities. 

Another example, addressing envelopes, reveals the 
many elements in this seemingly simple operation :3 


Element Description Std. Min. an Envelope 


1. Remove set strip from machine .015 
2. Pick up, position, and align envelope in machine 101 
3. Typewrite .480 
4. Aside .029 
5. Clip to order and original .038 
6. Replace set strip in machine .150 
7. Count and record number of envelopes .030 
Total standard min. each envelope 843 
Standard envelopes an hour 72 


8Excerpt from the Standard Data Writeup Manual of a business firm, 
dated 1957; used by permission. 
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Breakdowns of operations into their elements and the timing of those elements can be valuable. 


In the timing of this operation several elements were 
included that might not be included in the operation as 
measured by another firm. Elements 1, 5, 6 and 7 might 
not be included in the operation as timed by a different 
firm. If only Steps 2, 3, and 4 were considered in timing 
the operation, the rate of envelopes typed an hour would 
be 98. 

The same firm gives an element description of invoice 
typewriting as follows: 

Element Description Std. Min. an Invoice 


1. Pick up pile, sort plant #1 from plant #2, 
count plant #2 at the same time, record 
count on work sheet (before processing ) 


(10.90 1/333) .033 
2. Pick up and insert in typewriter .089 
3. Type (.0082 K 36 = .295) .295 
4. Remove from typewriter, remove carbons, 
aside to desk .076 
5. Forward to comptometer operator 
(30’ round trip) (.241 1/150) .002 
Total Standard Minutes each Invoice 495 
Standard Invoices an Hour 125 


Only 60 per cent of the total time on each invoice was 
spent in actual typewriting. Thus, the elements other 
than keystroking in the operation are shown to play a 
significant part in the total time consumed. 

Difficulty of the source document from which an op- 
eration involving the typewriter is executed was men- 
tioned earlier as a factor that would affect production 
rate. The excerpt given here from one firm’s standard 
time manual gives an idea of how that firm attacked the 
problem of controlling the element of difficulty of source 
document in setting up its standards.4 


TYPEWRITING CLASS DESCRIPTIONS 


Source Classification 


Straight Copy Good Source Poor Source 


from typed or Easily legible Questionable 

printed source longhand, short-longhand, 
hand, corrected corrected copy 
copy of famil- or unfamiliar 
iar machine machine dicta- 


Copy Classification dictation tion 

Rough Draft of Class I Class IT 
Prose 

Rough Draft of 
Partially Tabu- Class I Class IT Class III 


lated Copy 
Finished Prose 


In all, the company has six typewriting class descrip- 
tions. Each class of typewriting operation has been 
broken down into elements and timed. A partial illus- 
tration of the breakdown for a Class I operation is 
shown here. 


‘This firm requested that it not be identified. 
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TYPEWRITE—CLASs I 
Pica Type— 
Based on: 
1. Full page = 54 lines on 8%” x 11” sheet 
2. Full line = 614” x 11 strokes per inch = 65 strokes 
3. Full page = 54 lines x 65 strokes = 3500 strokes 


Normal Minutes for Each Full Page—Single Spaced 
Normal Minutes 


Symbol Operation Freq. Unit Total 

One Copy 
A Obtain Paper 1 .02 02 
C_ Insert in typewriter 1 15 15 
F Typewrite 

(a) Keystroke 3500 

(b) Independent 

Capital 54 


(ec) Return Carriage 
Make corrections 
Remove fr 


Each Additional Copy 
A Obtain paper .O1 
Obtain carbon 
C Assemble in typewriter 
D Make correc 
Re 


Notice that about 28 percent of the time consumed 
when one copy is made is for nontypewriting elements ; 
notice, too, the time required for a correction, for proof- 
reading, and for additional copies. 

After the firm had determined the time required for 
each class of typewriting operation for pica type and for 
elite type according to the fullness of the page, a chart 
was set up summarizing the data. These data could then 
be referred to for such purposes as determining how 
long it should take to handle a certain work load or a 
specific operation. Here is an excerpt of the chart: 


Pica Type 
Normal Minutes for 814” x 11” Single-Spaced Typed Page 


Fullness- Full 3/4 1/2 1/41/10 1/20 Full 3/4 1/2 1/4 1/10 1/20 
Strokes- 3500 2600 1750 875 350 175 3500 2600 1750 875 350 175 


Copies 
1 14 #11 7 #4 


1 99 34-10. 5 2 4 
-2 8 4 3 


1 20 15 10 5 2 


bo bo 


This company’s standard time manual has a synthesis 
by degree of difficulty for all six classes of typewriting 
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Only repetitive operations can be measured with exactness. 


operations for both pica and elite type. To the standard 
data given in the manual for each element of an opera- 
tion, the company adds allowances for personal needs 
and fatigue applicable to the particular location—usu- 
ally about 15 percent. 


Some Sample Standards 


Even though standards may have only limited value 
because the method of measurement by which they were 
derived is unknown or because the elements included in 
the operation are unknown, still it is interesting to learn 
something of the standards that have been set up by 
some business firms. The data presented below were ob- 
tained in the summer of 1959 from seven firms. Of these 
seven, two were in the insurance field; one, mail order; 
one, steel manufacturing; one, petroleum refining; one, 
banking; and one, utilities. As to geographical location, 
three were in Michigan; one, Texas; two, Pennsylvania, 
and one, Connecticut. All but one of these firms pre- 
ferred not to be identified; hence, they will be referred 
to by a letter designation. 

The information requested from these firms was lim- 
ited ; therefore, the omissions mentioned in each case are 
not to be interpreted as criticisms of the company re- 
sponses but rather as points for the reader to keep in 
mind as he studies the information presented. 

A listing is given of the standards reported for each 
type of office operation for which information was fur- 
nished by one or more of the seven firms, followed by a 
few comments. 


TRANSCRIBING FROM SHORTHAND 


Use and 
How Measured 

initial employment, 
promotion to higher 
position; measured 
formally 

initial employment; 
measured formally 


Firm Standard 
D 80-100 wam with relatively high 
degree of accuracy 


E 100 WAM dictation; 45 WAM tran- 
seription 


Firm D gave no transcribing rate and no explanation 
of the dictation rate. It reported that the basis of meas- 
urement was a test. There was no explanation of length 
of test or degree of accuracy of transcript required. 

The high transcription rate listed by Firm E would 
indicate that the rate might be computed on the complete 
transcript whether mailable or not or possibly that man- 
uscript form was used for the transcript. 

Firm C wrote, ‘‘The transcription standard for 
stenographers is difficult to arrive at since we have four 
different classifications for stenographer-secretaries based 
on the relative responsibilities of the jobs and we would 
expect somewhat different performance from each.’’ 

Firm A stated that its production standard was ‘‘set 
by the dictator’’ and that the basic typewriting skill was 
50 wam or better (no explanation of how computed). 

Firm G reported only on standards in the Central 
Typewriting Section and stated that no transcription 
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from shorthand was performed in that Section and that 
standards were not used for secretaries. 
TRANSCRIBING FROM MACHINE® 


Firm Standard 
A 27-28% cylinders a day 


Use and How Measured 
initial employment, inerease 
in salary, job classification, 
promotion to higher posi- 
tion; measured formally 


B Std. min./letter .5746 bonus pay rate 

E 9 reports/hour 

F 143 5%- to 6-ineh lines an wage incentives; measured 
hour formally 

G 8.73 min./letter with 2 nonfinancial measurement 


programs, individual 
incentive plan; measured 
formally 


earbons 


The basis of measurement for Firm B’s standard was 
a standard minute of .0067 a stroke. The respondent 
mentioned that the time reported for his firm on this 
operation and others included a 1714 percent personal 
fatigue allowance. No other firm indicated whether its 
standards included such an allowance. 

Firm C based its standard on average daily output 
and mentioned that electric typewriters were used. 

Firm E explained that one transcribing dise contained 
an average of six reports. There was no statement re- 
garding the size of dise used. 

Firm F expressed its standards in terms of typed 
lines. That firm uses a device attached to the typewriter 
to measure keystrokes, with 240 keystrokes being made 
per counter revolution. 

Firm G also uses a meter for counting keystrokes. The 
typist records meter counts, which is the basie unit of 
measure, and adds other units as number of copies and 
errors, at the completion of each job. The rate given 
was based on a letter of 210 five-stroke words (counted 
from beginning of date line to closing notations). 


ADDRESSING ENVELOPES 


Firm Standard Use and How Measured 
C 45 seconds (4 lines; manual) 
typewriter ) /envelope 


measured formally 

wage incentives 

measured formally 
nonfinancial measurement 
program, individual incentive 
plan; measured formally 


E 72/hour 
F 120/hour 
G 


.528 min./envelope 


Average daily output was the basis of measurement 
for the standard developed by Firm C. The basis of 
measurement for Firm F was 1.75 minutes per counter 
revolution of 240 keystrokes. 

Firm G’s time was the time required to type an 
envelope of four lines and 19 words, using their standard 
time per stroke as a basis for computation. 


5A Government agency gave the following information about standards for 
a dictating machine transcriber, GS-3: Transcribing investigation reports 
from cylinders—20 pages a day (as of October 1959). 
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It is doubtful that a uniform set of standards can be developed for all business firms. 


STATISTICAL TYPEWRITING 
Firm Standard Use and How Measured 
C 14 column tab., 17 lines—30 
minutes (manual typewriter) 


F 20 counter revolutions an hour wage incentives; 
measured formally 


The standard for Firm C was based upon average 
daily output; no statement of number of digits per 
column was given. With 240 keystrokes per counter 
revolution, 20 counter revolutions would represent 4800 
total strokes an hour for statistical typewriting in Firm 
F. No designation of number of copies was made. Firm A 
stated that the production standard for statistical type- 
writing varied according to the nature of the work and 
that there was considerable variety in its offices. 


MANvusScRIPT TYPEWRITING® 


Firm Standard Use and How Measured 
Cc 50 WAM (manual typewriter) 
D 50 WAM with a relatively high initial employment; 
degree of accuracy promotion to higher posi- 
tion; measured formally 
E 45 WAM initial employment ; 


measured formally 


F 50 counter revolutions an hour wage incentives; 
measured formally 


G 11.11 min./page ne 


The standard given for Firm C was based on average 
daily output. The basis of measurement for the standard 
of Firm D was testing. ‘‘A relatively high degree of 
accuracy’’ was not translated into number or percent of 
error. 

At the rate of 50 counter revolutions an hour, Firm 
F’s manuscript typist would have a rate of about 40 
words a minute; however, there is no indication of num- 
ber of copies or type of source document from which the 
tvpewriting would be done. 

Firm G, using its standard-time formula, supplied a 
page of manuscript that it said it would expect its typist 
to type in 11.11 minutes. It was double-spaced with 
70-space line and contained about 365 words, which 
would yield a rate of about 60 words a minute disregard- 
ing make-ready, and machine adjustments. Nothing was 
indicated about carbon copies. The information supplied 
by the various firms did not indicate the specific basis 
for measurement, although Firm G’s standard seems to 
have been based on a standard time per keystroke of 
about .0070. 

Carp TYPEWRITING 


Firm Standard Use and How Measured 
C 45 seconds a card of 4 lines) _ 
(manual typewriter) 
F 72 eards/hour wage incentives; 
measured formally 
G 1.27 min./eard nonfinancial measurement 


programs; individual ineen- 
tive plan; measured formally 


*A Government agency gave tle following information regarding manu- 
script typewriting by a typist, GS-3: copying from clean copy—10 double- 
spaced pages an hour; copying from poor copy, 1 double-spaced page in 
10 minutes or 1 single-spaced page in 20 minutes. 
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Firm C’s report gave no indication of line length or 
positionings involved. In stating its standard of 72 cards 
an hour, Firm F explained that 2.30 minutes per counter 
revolution was the basis for measurement. No explana- 
tion was given of amount or difficulty of typed material. 

The sample furnished by Firm G of a ecard typed in 
1.27 minutes was a card requiring 13 positionings, 8 of 
which were included in 2 columns of 4 names each. The 
actual number of character keystrokes divided by the 
time would yield a rate of about 36 words a minute 
if only the typewriting element were considered. 


INVOICES OR STATEMENTS 
Firm Standard Use and How Measured 
B Std. min./form .955 bonus pay rate 


Cc 50 wamM (manual typewriter) 
E 125 inv./hour measured formally 
G 2.67 min./inv. with 1 carbon nonfinancial measurement 


program, individual incen- 
tive plan; measured formally 


The standard quoted by Firm B was based on a 
standard minute of .0070 a stroke. There was no indica- 
tion of the basis of measurement for Firm C’s standard. 
On the surface, there seems to be considerable difference 
in the standards for Firms E and G. However, the 
spread may be due partly to the number of positionings 
and number of character keystrokes required to complete 
an invoice. The figures would suggest that the invoices 
handled in Firm E have fewer items than those for 
Firm G. 

The sample invoice provided by Firm G had 23 posi- 


tionings. There were 120 character keystrokes, 72 of 


which were figures and symbols. In other words, approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the keys struck (not counting 
spacing) were figure or symbol keys. 


PUNCHED Carp ‘‘TYPEWRITING’’ 
Firm Standard Use and How Measured 


A 500 cards a day after 3 initial employment, increase 
months—minimum in salary, job classification, 
1600 ecards a day after 12 promotion to higher posi- 
months—maximum tion; measured formally 
C 50-60 wam (Flexowriter ) 


E Std. sheets/hour 32-38 measured formally 


Firm A explained that the standard was for statistical 
punching, all 80 columns used, and both alphabetical and 
numerical punching performed. The statement was made 
that the amounts varied according to classification of 
insurance. The rate given for Firm C was based on 
average daily output. 


ORDER ENTRY 


Firm Standard Use and How Measured 
B Std. min./ticket .2096 hourly bonus pay rates 
E 60 WAM on ms. typewriting initial employment test; 


required to qualify as order measured formally 
entry or billing typist 


The standard for Firm B was based on standard 
minute of .0070 a stroke. Only one firm reported a 
(Please turn to page 19) 
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Standards of Production on the Ten-Key 
Adding Machine Keyboard 


The ten-key keyboard is becoming the second most im- 
portant keyboard in business, with only the typewriter 
keyboard holding a more important position. In addition 
to the straight ten-key keyboard adding machine, almost 
all electronic equipment used today is fed numeric in- 
formation by the use of a ten-key keyboard; banks are 
currently clearing checks with ten-key keyboard oper- 
ated proof machines and accounting departments are 
using more and more ten-key keyboard machines for 
posting operations. With such a rapid growth in ten-key 
keyboard operation, detailed standards of performance 
and production must be developed so that management 
can receive maximum use of the equipment’s potential 
value. 

Current Standards 

With the exception of a few large firms which have 
their own ten-key training programs for beginning em- 
plovees, little has been done at present to prepare highly 
skilled ten-key keyboard touch operators or to develop 
realistic standards of performance and production. Dur- 
ing a recent investigation, it was discovered that a large 
percentage of employees operating ten-key keyboard ma- 
chines in a variety of business activities were not touch 
operators and were not required to meet any specific 
standards. In many firms, former full-key keyboard pro- 
duction standards had been transferred to the ten-key 
keyboard machines. Such standards are not realistic 
when the high production potential of the touch operated 
ten-kev keyboard is considered. 

In the past, and in many offices today, measurement of 
basic ten-key operation skills do not exist upon initial 
hiring of new employees. Measurement for the most part 
takes place only after the employee has been on the job 
for an extensive period of time. Standards of perform- 
ance, when they exist, are usually made on the basis of 
the amount of work turned out over a period of a day, 
week, or month with no consideration of the operator’s 
basic ten-key operating skill. Many employers hire an 
operator, place him on the job for an extensive period, 
and hope that he will reach the current standard of pro- 
duction without training. The skill develops through the 
process of continuous repetition with the operator using 
whatever method of operation desired. Such a trial- 
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and-error procedure with no concern for touch operation 
is most expensive, for the employer must accept the cost 
of many errors and must pay for slow production rates 
for an extensive period. In such situations, production 
standards are usually much lower than the potential of 
the ten-key keyboard machine. 

A number of business firms with training programs 
have recently developed problem material for measure- 
ment of operator ability during early employment. This 
is a step in the right direction. Quite often, however, the 
tests themselves have not been prepared with any par- 
ticular measurement for length or difficulty and must, 
therefore, be limited for use to the firm involved. Op- 
erator efficiency results cannot be interpreted univer- 
sally unless the test material and procedures are pub- 
lished and the same materials and procedures used in 
another firm. 

The standard of performance for beginning ten-key 
touch operators at a large insurance company in New 
York is 35 three-digit numbers a minute. At the same 
time, a large banking firm in Baltimore requires 50 
three-digit numbers a minute on materials measured for 
average difficulty as explained later. Without a careful 
comparison of the two tests and the testing procedures, 
it is difficult to determine whether one firm is actually 
requiring a higher standard of performance. 


New Measurement Procedures 


Until very recently, there has been no consistent basis 
for measurement of ten-key operators which compares 
with words a minute and syllabic intensity measurement 
of the typewriting skill. Three vears ago, a major office 
machines firm investigated the measurement of ten-key 
keyboard operation as the first step in developing con- 
sistent standards of production. When it was discovered 
that no measurement techniques were available, new pro- 
cedures were developed and successfully tested. The rec- 
ommended procedures are explained here. 

Problem Length. All clerical skill activities are meas- 
ured by the number of operations completed in a given 
period of time. Since time is the controlling factor, the 
first step in developing a measurement system was to 
determine the time-consuming elements of ten-key key- 
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“Operative units” are used to measure production standards on the ten-key keyboard. 


board operation. In the past, the only measurement unit 
has been the digit with no concern indicated for other 
operative motions. In developing a new system, it was 
noted that the motor bar depression and machine cycle 
was an important time consumer. On all ten-key adding 
machines evaluated, the time consumed for one motor bar 
depression was found to be twice that of the depression of 
one key on the keyboard. Therefore, it was found that the 
entry of one digit numbers required two-thirds of the 
time taken with the motor bar depression. When adding 
a three-digit number, two-fifths of the time was taken for 
the motor bar depression. 

The term ‘‘operative unit’’ was given to each keyboard 
operation. One operative unit is now counted for each 
digit entered and two operative units are counted for 
each motor bar depression. Problem length may, there- 
fore, be computed in the following manner. 


PROBLEM LENGTH MEASURED IN OPERATIVE UNITS 


Measurement 
for Motor Bar Total 
Depression Operative Units 


Number Number of 
Entered Digits 


12 2 a 2 = 4 

1.23 3 a 2 = 5 

12.34 4 aa 2 = 6 

123.45 5 + 2 = 7 

1234.56 6 + 2 = 8 
Totals 20 os 10 30 OU’s in 


problem 


When skilled ten-key touch operators were tested on 
problems with one-digit numbers and problems with 
eight digits a number, they entered approximately the 
same number of operative units a minute. When begin- 
ning touch operators were measured on the same mate- 
rials, it was found that they entered fewer operative 
units a minute as the number of digits in each line in- 
creased. The decline for beginning operators occurred 
as a result of the increasing number of key location de- 
cisions required. 

Problem Difficulty. While conducting tests for prob- 
lem length, speed operators sometimes entered more 
operative units a minute on one three-digit problem than 
on another three-digit problem. In many instances, the 
variation was quite pronounced. Little thought had pre- 
viously been given to the possibility that some numbers 
were more difficult to enter on a ten-key keyboard than 
others because the simplicity of the keyboard had created 
a feeling that all digits were entered with the same ease 
and speed. However, when speed operators consistently 
found some numbers and problems more difficult than 
others, a more careful analysis was undertaken. 

It was discovered that numbers requiring extensive up- 
and-down finger movement over the keyboard took longer 
to enter on the keyboard and, therefore, could be said to 
be more difficult. Extensive testing revealed that opera- 
tors entered approximately the same number of operative 
units a minute as long as the problem difficulty remained 
eonstant from one problem to another. When problem 
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difficulty varied, the resulting performance varied pro- 
portionately. 


Procedures for Measurement of Problem Difficulty 

Average Difficulty. All problems and numbers are 
measured by their relationship to average difficulty. Av- 
erage difficulty is defined as that difficulty which occurs 
when the fingers move, on the average, from one row of 
keys on the keyboard to another row of keys with each 
digit entered in a number. The fingers do not skip a row, 
nor do they remain on the same row. In the examples 
given below, the apostrophe indicates finger movement 
over the middle row of keys. 


Number Rows Involved Digit Count Row Count Difficulty 
247 7 3 1.0 (Av.) 
8526 — 8 5 2 6 4 4 1.0 
5299 — 5 2 * 99 4 4 1.0 


Above-Average Difficulty. Above-average difficulty in- 
volves the mental or physical movement over the middle 
row of keys during the entry of a number. All rows in- 
volved during the entry of a number are counted as part 
of the operation. 


Number Rows Involved Digit Count Row Count Difficulty 
281 5 1.67 
917 33 5 1.67 
825 3 4 1.33 


Below-Average Difficulty. Below-average difficulty in- 
volves numbers requiring that the fingers remain on the 
same row of keys during a part or all of an entry of a 
number. Only two numbers on the same row are ever 
counted together for one row count. 


Number Rows Involved Digit Count RowCount Difficulty 
225 3 2 .67 
456 45 6 3 2 67 


Cipher in Numbers. Since the cipher is depressed with 
the thumb or palm on some machines, its entry is not 
directly involved with the count of the numbers in the 
upper keyboard. Whenever the cipher appears between 
two whole numbers, it breaks any count involved between 
the whole numbers involved. Otherwise, the cipher is 
counted in the same manner as other keys. 


Number Rows Involved Digit Count Row Count Difficulty 
109 109 3 3 1.0 
300 3 00 3 2 .67 

2083 208 ’ 8 4 5 1.25 


Computing Problem Difficulty. The difficulty of a 
problem is computed by adding together the digit count 
of each number in the problem and dividing the total 
digit count into the total row count which is found by 
adding together the row count of each number involved. 
Therefore, if a problem has a total digit count of 60 and 
a total row count of 70, the problem difficulty would be 
1.17 (70 ~ 60). 

Standards of Performance 

The current standards of performance for straight ten- 
key keyboard touch operation as indicated here were 
developed after training and measuring the skills of over 
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Production standards must be maintained for each ten-key adding machine activity. 


3000 operators. Each measuring test contained 20 three- 
digit numbers with the average difficulty rating of 1.0. 
Operators were requested to enter numbers into the ma- 
chine for a period of one minute. At the end of the test- 
ing period, operators computed the total lines entered, 
the number of incorrect lines entered, and the number 
of correct lines entered. From these figures, the gross 
and net operative units a minute scores were obtained by 
multiplying the number of lines by the number of opera- 
tive units per line. For example, if an operator entered 
30 three-digit numbers during the one-minute examina- 
tion, he had operated the ten-key keyboard machine at 
the rate of 150 operative units a minute (30 lines 5 
ouam) on material of 1.0 difficulty. 

Net Operative Units a Minute 

(Difficulty 1.0) 

Average Touch Operator 100-175 (20-35 three-digit numbers) 
Above-Average Touch Operator 176-250 (36-50 three-digit numbers) 


Superior Touch Operator 251 or more (51 + three-digit num- 
bers) 


Operator Classification 


In February 1959, a major banking firm in Baltimore, 
Ohio, installed an intensive ten-key touch training pro- 
gram for new employees. The trainees were evaluated 
according to the standards mentioned above. In Septem- 
ber 1959, the banking firm reported the following results 
obtained through the use of an intensive training pro- 
gram with consistent performance standards. 

Previous Procedures. Wire operators, give basic ten- 
key touch training over an extensive period of time, place 
emplovee on job, and make an evaluation of production 
at the end of a six-month period as basis for retaining or 
releasing. 

Current Procedures. Wire operators, give intensive 
ten-key touch training for shorter period of time, and 
make the decision about operator’s potential ability at 
the end of two weeks based upon set standards of per- 
formance. 

Results Obtained. Operators with poor potential were 
eliminated at the end of the second week. Operators who 
were retained performed on the job with high skill. Pre- 
vious costs for the slow production and numerous errors 
made by inefficient operators over a six-month period 
were eliminated. Over-all production rates were in- 
creased by 138 items an hour and errors dropped from 1 
for every 300 entries to 1 for every 705 entries. 

Standards Required. At the end of two weeks, opera- 
tors were required to enter 250 or more operative units 
a minute on three-digit test material of 1.0 difficulty. 
Over the two-week training period, operators were re- 
quired to display high accuracy tendencies on daily tests. 


Standards of Production 


Beyond the development of standards of performance 
for the basie ten-key touch operating skill, it is difficult 
to set down specific standards of production since ten- 
key adding machine activities vary widely in the office. 
One operator may be working with small numbers from 
checks; another may be required to perform a second 
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operation, such as filing the checks after the addition 
process; and another may be required to operate the 
adding machine as a minor part of the total office ae- 
tivity. 

Companies requiring specific standards of production 
have evaluated each particular activity and have set 
standards accordingly. For example, one firm requires 
that proof machine operators employed for a period of 
one vear clear 1200 cheeks an hour with 1100 checks 
cleared per error. The operation requires the operator 
to read hand-written numbers on checks, enter the 
amount on the ten-key keyboard, select a key from a 
second keyboard for filing purposes, and place the check 
in a slot. The standard of production would be consid- 
erably higher if only the addition of the amounts was 
required. 

It is far too expensive to measure operators on produc- 
tion results alone. Evaluation must come during the 
early stages so that operators lacking in basie touch 
ability may be directed to other activities. Production 
standards must be maintained for each ten-key adding 
machine activity to insure continuous peak operator per- 
formance. In many instances, production standards 
should be increased when intensive touch training is in- 
corporated into the training program. 


Balsley 
(Continued from page 16) 


standard for punched tape ‘‘typewriting.’”’ Firm C 
listed 70-75 wam on an electric wire transmitter as the 
standard that had been set upon the basis of average 
daily output. Only one firm, Firm B, gave a standard 
for claim adjustment: std. min./ticket, .2096; output/ 
hour, 17.4. This standard was based on the standard 
minute of .0070 a stroke. 

The many problems in a work measurement program 
expressed or implied in the preceding discussion show 
why a relatively small percentage of business firms have 
set up definite standards for office operations involving 
the use of a typewriter. Even the most routine of opera- 
tions presents problems in measurement. There are 
many detailed elements to each operation, there are 
interruptions, there may be only a small volume of 
work of a particular type, and there may be only one or 
two employees performing certain operations. Only 
repetitive operations can be measured with exactness, 
and the work in some job classifications just does not 
lend itself to measurement. 

It is doubtful that a uniform set of standards can be 
developed for all business firms even within one classifi- 
cation of product or service because most office opera- 
tions, though similar basically, differ widely in detail 
from firm to firm. A work measurement program can 
be very worthwhile to the individual firm in setting 
standards for its own employees, and teachers ean learn 
much of value to them through studying work measure- 
ment data and standards of various firms. 
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The new IBM Electric: 
Don’t be swayed by its beauty 


Frankly, the new IBM Electric was styled to catch 
your eye and grace your classroom. However, there 
are even sounder reasons to choose this fine typewriter. 
Look beyond its looks, and you will discover the most 
perfectly engineered product of its kind. 


MADE TO LAST 


At IBM, every conceivable quality test is employed to 
make sure that the IBM Electric will give you years 
of satisfactory service with a minimum of “down- 
time.”’ In one interesting experiment, a number of 
IBM typewriters were connected to robot units and 
subjected to an intense endurance run. Operating at 
high speeds—night and day—each typewriter typed 
56,000,000 characters in 138,750 tightly packed para- 
graphs on almost nine miles of paper. This is equiva- 
lent to 5 years of normal office use—yet the typewriters 
showed remarkably little wear. 


The perfect teaching typewriter, the IBM Electric 
offers many features to help the student raise his 
standard of performance. For example, the responsive 
‘‘Buoyant Keyboard” lets him adjust key pressure to 
his individual “‘touch,” thereby reducing finger fatigue 
and helping him develop increased confidence and skill. 


CUT CLASSROOM CLATTER 


Even the sound of the IBM Electric is right. Working 
with sensitive recording instruments, IBM engineers 
have filtered out all harsh noises while preserving the 
low, smooth sound needed to maintain typing rhythm. 


Service, too, is an important part of the IBM Electric 
story. IBM Customer Engineers are trained in every 
function of this precision instrument. They’ll keep your 
IBM Electrics working at their very best for years. 


Why not have our local representative show you the 
IBM Electric and tell you about the facilities of IBM’s 
Educational Services Department. We feel sure your 
school will want to take advantage of the experience 
and the exceptional services that have made IBM the 
leader in the electric typewriter industry. 


THE IBM’ ELECTRIC 


Its beauty is gust a bonus 
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Here is a book that never grows dull. The seventh edition will keep the interest 
of your students at a high pitch from the very first lesson. The authors used 
masterful precision in writing each line of every drill so that it is a purposeful 
part of the over-all plan to build a high rate of speed with control in less time. 
The constantly challenging skill-building plan woven throughout the whole book 


will develop the success habit and keep the student striving to perfect his 


20th Century 
Typewriting 


7th Edition—By Lessenberry, Crawford, Erickson 


technique. 


MAKES EVERY 
MINUTE COUNT 


for higher speed 
with control 

“A place for everything and everything in its place” accurately describes the seventh 
in less edition. From the introduction of the home keys in Lesson 1 to the completion of the 


employment tests in Lesson 300, literally every minute spent in using the typewriter 


time 
on these lessons counts toward building typing power. There is no lost motion. 


Teachers are amazed and pleased with the result this book gives in the classroom. 


SOUTH-WESTERN Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 — New Rochelle, N. Y. — Chicago 5 — San Francisco 3 — Dallas 2 


TOLEDO hi-strength 


e Adjustable Posture Chairs 


1959-60 Bound Volumes of 
UBEA Publications 


Bound volumes provide a compact, permanent method of 


e Typewriter Tables 


Toledo Chairs assure posture-cor- 
rect comfort. Feature full birch swivel 
seats, properly contoured. Easy height 
adjustment. Safety lock. TAMPER 
PROOF, hi-strength construction. 
Illustrated: Model 9610. 


maintaining your magazines for use during future years. 


The 1959-60 issues of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM and 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS EDUCATION QUARTERLY will 
be available in bound form about September |, 1960. Place 


Toledo Typewriter Tables assure your order now. Other bound volumes ready for delivery 


a stable surface for accurate, vibra- 
tion-free typing. Feature all-steel 
base. Plastic or wood top. Book rack. 
Spacious leg room. 


now are: 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM 


Illustrated: Model Combined Volume | and 2 $6.95 
6100. Volumes 2 through 13 each $6.95 
Send For Literature 
The Toledo Metal Furniture Company THE NATIONAL BUSINESS 
1500 S. Hastings St., Toledo 7, Ohio EDUCATION QUARTERLY 
Re ae) Volumes 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 


TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
1500 S. Hastings St., Toledo 7, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send literature on Toledo adjustable 
posture chairs and typewriter tables. 


and 15 through 27 each $4.95 | 


Address your orders to 
United Business Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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IN THE CLASSROOM ... 
| | 


UNITED SERVICES 


United Services is a continuous department of the 
BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. Members are urged 
to share their teaching experiences with our readers. 
The most acceptable lengths for articles are one thou- 
sand or one thousand two hundred words. Manuscripts 
should be mailed to the editor of the appropriate serv- 
ice or to the executive editor. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR WORKERS IN 
DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Contributed by JOHN A. BERAUMONT 
Division of Vocational Education 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The term ‘‘distributive occupation’’ does not lend 
itself readily to definition. Thus it becomes difficult to 
substantiate with statistics the supply and demand 
trends in this particular field. 

Distributive occupations are defined by the U. S. Office 
of Education, Vocational Division, as ‘‘those followed by 
proprietors, managers, or employees engaged primarily 
in marketing or merchandising goods or services. Such 
occupations may be found in various business establish- 
ments, including, without being limited to, retailing, 
wholesaling, manufacturing, storing, transporting, fi- 
nancing, and risk bearing.’’ This definition, while it is 
specific in a certain sense, also implies the problem that 
lies in defining a distributive occupation. This problem 
is basically that distribution is a function which appears 
to a greater or lesser extent in a wide range of occupa- 
tions. For example, in manufacturing there are those 
who are engaged in industrial sales, which is definitely 
a distributive occupation. Particularly in small manu- 
facturing, there are proprietors and managers, one of 
whose primary functions may be in the field of distribu- 
tion. There are many other illustrations where the fune- 
tion of distribution is primary, but is not the total 
activity of the individual. 

In securing statistics relative to employment at a na- 
tional level, there appear to be two basie approaches: 
(a) occupational distribution, and (b) industrial distri- 
bution. In occupational distribution the following classi- 
fications are frequently found: 


Operatives (semi-skilled) 
Service workers 

Laborers 

Farmers and farm workers 


Professional and technical 
Proprietors and managers 
Clerical and sales 
Craftsmen (skilled) 
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These are major occupational groups which have been 
set up for securing various employment statistics. Here 
again we see the difficulty of securing definite informa- 
tion regarding distributive occupations. 

In industrial distribution we normally find the follow- 
ing major industries listed for securing statistical in- 
formation : 


Manufacturing Wholesale and Retail Trade 
Construction Communication 

Mining Other Publie Utilities 
Agriculture Government Service 
Transportation Private Service and Mise. 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 


One could readily assume that the large majority of 
those engaged in the wholesale and retail trade were 
in distributive occupations; but this is only a part of 
the group, for distributive occupations appear in the 
production industry and also in many of the service 
industries. 

In a report issued by the U. 8S. Department of Labor 
‘Our Manpower Future—1955-65,’’ it is projected that 
the total population in the United States will rise to 190 
million by 1965, and the gross national product will 
reach $560 billion. Included in this report is a chart 
which indicates the anticipated changes in the oceupa- 
tional structure of the labor force in 1965. This chart 
envisions a 331% percent increase in the number of pro- 
fessional and technical workers, a 20 percent increase in 
proprietors and managers, a 25 percent increase in cleri- 
cal and sales occupations, a 25 percent increase in crafts- 
men, a 20 percent increase in operatives, a 15 percent in- 
crease in service workers, a 5 percent increase in laborers, 
and a 15 percent increase in farmers and farm workers. 
This projection again illustrates the point that those oe- 
cupational groups, including distributive occupations 
and the distributive function, are the areas in which in- 
creased employment may be expected. 

The supply of workers is of course conditioned by 
many factors, including birth rate and economic condi- 
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SHORTHAND 


MANPOWER’S TESTING PROGRAM 


Contributed by JOSEPH C. WHITAKER 
Manpower, Incorporated, Atlanta, Georgia 


Manpower, Incorporated, which is an employment agen- 
cy supplying part-time office workers to complete jobs of 
a temporary nature and to fill in when regular employees 
are absent, tests hundreds of applicants. The typical 
employees are housewives who object to the rules and 
regulations of a permanent job; they want to work a few 
hours a day or a few days each week to supplement their 
husbands’ incomes. Employees can work as many hours 
as they choose; and if they do not want to work, they 
may refuse any assignment. The only requirement is 
that they complete all assignments that are accepted. A 
testing program used to select part-time employees for a 
variety of business firms and situations must be quite 
flexible. 

Due to the large number of vacation replacements, re- 
quests for part-time office help reaches its peak during 
the summer months. Many thousands of teachers and 
students are hired to fill these short-term vacancies, each 
of whom must be tested. 


Testing and Standards. During the last five years the At- 


lanta office has given several thousand shorthand and 
typewriting tests. Because of the large number that are 
given, the tests must be simple; they must also give an 
accurate picture of the applicant’s ability. 

Various types of tests have been used, including some 
that have been developed in Manpower’s own office. At 
the present time, a five-minute straight-copy typewriting 
test is being used, in which the applicant types from 
straight-copy material for five minutes. The number at 
the end of the last typed line is the applicant’s speed, and 
the errors are recorded separately. Applicants are rated 
in terms of both speed and accuracy. For the most part, 
a minimum of 50 words a minute is required for referral 
to a position requiring chiefly typewriting. The type of 
job, however, determines the qualifications of the per- 
son sent. If a request is received for someone whose 
duties will be primarily filing but who must type some 
file labels, a person who types less than 50 words a min- 
ute is sent. 

One-minute shorthand tests are used. This gives an 
opportunity to observe the applicant’s job performance 
and also to measure the applicant’s ability. Recently, 
the Atlanta office has experimented with various types 
of graded dictation because personal dictation varies in 
speed and difficulty; and the correlation of results does 
not always give a true indication of each applicant’s 
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ability. Also, many applicants are nervous and are not 
able to perform at their top speed. 

Many standard shorthand test records are available. 
Most of the records have some general instructions 
which are followed by a practice period before the actual 
test begins. Then, a series of tests are given at three 
speeds—80, 100, and 120 words a minute. These tests 
insure that each applicant is tested at exactly the same 
speed; therefore, the test results of all applicants are 
comparable. 

The contributor has designed a test on a tape recorder 
that is similar to the records described above. It is al- 
most completely a ‘‘self-administering’’ test, and it also 
has the added advantage in that each applicant’s ability 
to follow instructions can be tested. 

It begins by welcoming the applicant to the Atlanta 
office, and then it explains briefly Manpower’s opera- 
tions; information is given on how to handle the test 
materials, for example, ‘‘The paper is in the right-hand 
drawer.’’ The applicant is directed to transcribe only 
one of the three takes: 80 wam, 100 wam, or 120 wam. 
She is requested to transcribe the highest take she be- 
lieves she is able to complete fairly accurately. 

Transcripts are evaluated in terms of the total number 
of errors made; the only type of error counted is incor- 
rect, added, or left out words. Spelling is given a sepa- 
rate evaluation such as, ‘‘weak in spelling’’ or ‘‘spelling 
perfect,’’ and so on. Therefore, at any particular rate 
for instance, 100 WAM, applicants are compared in terms 
of the errors made on the transcript. Those displaying 
the highest speed and the greatest degree of accuracy 
are assigned to the most responsible positions. No appli- 
cant is considered who cannot take dictation at a mini- 
mum of 80 words a minute and who cannot transcribe 
with reasonable accuracy. 

It is surprising to observe the ability or the lack of 
ability of the students who have ‘‘completed’’ business 
education programs. Recently, we had an applicant 
who had just completed high school; she could take die- 
tation at 120 words a minute and could typewrite at the 
rate of 90 words a minute, which is the highest speed 
ever achieved on our typewriting test. However, one of 
her classmates took the same examination and she was 
unable to take dictation at 60 words a minute or to type- 
write at 30 words a minute. 

Because of individual differences, employment agen- 
cies must test and screen all applicants regardless of 
their educational background and their professed abil- 
ities. This is necessary to protect the reputation of the 
recommending agency, as well as to be sure that the 
applicant can fill the needs of the emplover. 

Forum 
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TYPEWRITING 


REALISTIC STANDARDS FOR BEGINNING 
TYPEWRITING 


Contributed by CLEO P. CASADY 
and WILLIAM J. MASSON 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Typewriting is a skill with many uses. It is the ex- 
ception among present-day high school graduates to find 
a student who has not had at least a minimum of in- 
struction in typewriting. A good skill in typewriting is 
basic for any student preparing for office employment, 
and every student, regardless of his post-high school 
plans, has many uses for a good skill in typewriting. 


Basic Skill Is a Must. There is no substitute for a high 
level of typewriting skill for the student who plans to 
make use of his ability to typewrite. A quarter of a 
century ago when typewriting for ‘‘personal use’’ was 
beginning to be recognized, the popular opinion was that 
the student with only a personal-use interest in typewrit- 
ing did not need the same level of skill as the vocational 
student. One idea for determining the skill required for 
the personal-use student was to use the usual longhand 
rate of writing as a basis. Most students can write in 
longhand at about 25 words a minute, so the idea was 
accepted that if the student could develop a typewriting 
rate of at least 20 or 25 words a minute, the skill would 
be useful to him. At least he could typewrite as fast as 
he could write in longhand, and the legibility and ap- 
pearance of his work would be measurably better. 

The result of this reasoning was reflected in one- 
semester courses in ‘‘personal typewriting.’’ In many 
schools these students were taught in separate sections 
from the regular typewriting course. After a brief peri- 
od for introducing the keyboard, much of the remaining 
time was spent in teaching applications of the embryonic 
skill to personal letters, term papers and reports, out- 
lines, and the typewriting of recipes. The net result in 
most cases was a mediocre typewriting skill and type- 
writers filled with eraser dust from the attempts of stu- 
dents to produce usable applications of a typewriting 
skill they had neither the time nor instruction to de- 
velop. 


Importance of Timed Writings. There is no substitute for 
the right kind of practice and for frequent timed writ- 
ings to let the student know how his typewriting skill 
is developing. Personal records are important to make 
the student aware of his own typewriting progress. In 
addition to the motivation that each student can realize 
from knowing his own progress, he needs to be able to 
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evaluate his own performance in terms of a standard 
that will let him know whether his progress should be 
considered excellent, average, or below average. 

A study has been undertaken at the State University 
of Iowa for the purpose of determining the speed and 
accuracy scores of first-year typewriting students. This 
study was started in 1952, and has been continued to the 
present time. The number of participating teachers, and 
the number of students included in the study, have in- 
creased each year. 

Copy was sent every six weeks to each of the partici- 
pating teachers throughout the state. The teachers gave 
two timings on the unfamiliar copy and reported the 
better writing of each student. These results were sum- 
marized for each six-week period. Condensed summaries 
for two periods are given in Table 1 and Table 2. 


TABLE 1.—ACHIEVEMENT SUMMARY OF 2200 BEGINNING TYPISTS 
AT THE END OF 18 WEEKS * 


Speed Seale Aceuraey Seale 


Pereent NWAM Grade Percent Errors Grade 
Top 7 37-62 A Top 7 0-1 A 
Next 24 26-36 B Next 24 2-4 B 
Mid 38 15-25 Cc Mid 38 5-7 C 
Next 24 3-14 D Next 24 8-13 D 
Low 7 0-2 F Low 7 14-up F 


8 Students were given two 5-minute timings on identical copy which had a 
syllabic intensity of 1.30. The better writing of each student was recorded 
in net words a minute. Median speed: 21 NWAM; median errors: 5 in 
5 minutes. 

Table 1 shows that 31 percent of the typists were 
typing less than 15 net words a minute at the end of the 
first semester. Is this a usable skill? One-half of the stu- 
dents were typing only 21 net words a minute or less. 
Is this speed adequate, even for personal use? 


TABLE 2.—ACHIEVEMENT SUMMARY OF 1800 BEGINNING TyYPISTS 
AT THE END OF 36 WEEKS * 


Speed Seale Accuracy Seale 


Percent NWAM Grade Pereent Errors Grade 
Top: 7 51-79 A Top 7 0-1 A 
Next 24 39-50 B Next 24 2-4 B 
Mid 38 27-38 Cc Mid 38 5-7 C 
Next 24 14-26 D Next 24 8-13 D 
Low 7 0-13 ey Low 7 14-up F 


8 Students were given two 5-minute timings on identical copy which had a 
syllabic intensity of 1.40. The better writing of each student was recorded 
in net words a minute. Median speed: 33 NWAM; median errors: 5 in 
5 minutes. 

Table 2 shows that one-half of the typists were writing 
only 33 net words a minute or less at the end of one 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


OBJECTIVES OF THE BOOKKEEPING COURSE 


Contributed by M. L. LANDRUM 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 


The objectives of the modern bookkeeping class may 
be many and varied. The teacher may have one group 
of objectives, and the students may have another. 

The wise teacher might do well to discover or uncover, 
if he can, the reasons or objectives of each student who 
is enrolled in the bookkeeping class. Could it be possible 
that some students enrolled for a passing grade and a 
unit of credit or that some enrolled because they like the 
teacher? Business teachers with an attractive personality 
and an interest in student progress—not to mention the 
desire to help students—naturally promote good guid- 
ance and encourage students to achieve self-satisfying 
goals. These qualities play an important part, in the fu- 
ture of the students. 

It would be desirable for teachers to evaluate, from 
time to time, the results of the classroom experiences. Do 
the experiences that students have in class: 

1. Inspire them to attend college? 

2. Inspire them to become successful business teachers ? 

3. Encourage them to become small business opera- 
tors? 

Or, do their classroom experiences: 

1. Encourage students to memorize each chapter tem- 
porarily in order to pass a test? 

2. Guide them out of the business curricula forever? 

3. Cause them to make the final decision to drop out 
of school ? 

The wise teacher will lead the students, without their 
realizing it, toward the most important constructive ob- 
jectives of the course. They are as follows: 

1. Bookkeeping for vocational and prevocational ed- 
ueation, including bookkeeping as preparation for the 
operation of a small business 

2. Bookkeeping as general education and for personal 
use 

3. Bookkeeping as preparation for college 

4. Bookkeeping to help students decide whether or 
not they desire to continue with it in high school and in 
college. This is called the guidance objective. 


Vocational or Prevocational. First and foremost, the pri- 
mary goal of the subject of bookkeeping must be voeca- 
tional or, to say the least, prevocational. The study of 
bookkeeping should prepare young people for employ- 
ment in business. The positions as general clerk, book- 
keeper, and accountant are highly respected vocations. 
Bookkeeping teachers should encourage each student 
who shows interest. and aptitude in the subject to pre- 
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pare for the highest type of position for which he may 
be able to qualify. 

The subject of bookkeeping is necessary for those who 
plan to engage in the operation of a small business: serv- 
ice station, store, farm, restaurant, laundry, dry clean- 
ing, or beauty shop. The Federal government requires 
all business organizations to keep accurate records. Then, 
too, the lack of proper records or inability to analyze 
good records may cause business failures. 

An adequate knowledge of bookkeeping enables the 
businessman to ‘‘pinpoint’’ the leaks and inefficiencies. 
This will aid in preventing business failure. 

It is recognized that the vocational content may need 
to be revised to meet current business needs. Also, there 
is the possibility that some topics of the bookkeeping 
course may be re-emphasized or taught more effectively 
by presenting them in some subject. For example, the 
foundation for social security, federal withholding and 
state taxes may be taught in the bookkeeping class. Then, 
actual problems in the use of payroll sheets involving 
those taxes and additional deductions may be included 
in the content of the office practice class. 


General Education and Personal Use. Everyone lives in a 
business society. Needless to say, our business society is 


_ regulated by laws that affect everyone. Many of those 


laws relate to the keeping of records of such things as 
hours of employment, remuneration, social security taxes, 
income and property taxes, and others. 

Every home is a small business unit. In these days of 
inflation and high taxes, it is very helpful to keep records 
of income, expenditures, and savings. It appears that a 
knowledge of the things that affect everyone’s personal 
life would be helpful to all. 

Even the most simple business transaction must be on 
the records of some business. Each person who pur- 
chases something—groceries, a pair of shoes, a dinner, 
or anything—starts a chain of bookkeeping entries. 

Even the most competent teachers never know where 
or how their students are going to use the things that 
they learned while they were in their bookkeeping classes. 

After graduation, the former bookkeeping student may 
use some of the bookkeeping content as a layman. He 
may keep records for the church, a club, lodge, or the 
Boy Scouts. In the course of casual conversation with 
fellow laymen, he may use such words as assets, liabil- 
ities, social security, and income tax. Those terms have 
now become lay language. Everyone must know the 
meaning of those terms if they are to have common un- 
derstandings in our present-day society. 

Therefore, it appears that the subject of bookkeeping 
provides more general education than many of the ‘‘so- 
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called’’ solid academic subjects which now have the gen- 
eral education label. 

While the most important objective of the bookkeep- 
ing course may be vocational or, to say the least, pre- 
vocational, the subject is also packed with general edu- 
cation—the kinds of things that all people must know 
in order to live in our present-day business society. It 
appears that this subject is one of the best general edu- 
cation subjects that can be offered in any program. 


College Preparation. It is evident that some high school 
bookkeeping teachers have overlooked the fact that they 
may have students in their classes who plan to attend 
college. Perhaps, some students upon entering the class 
had not thought of the possibility of furthering their 
education beyond high school. 

In many states, the only requirement for entrance to 
a state college is graduation from high school with a 
good record. If the student has credit in bookkeeping in 
his total of 16 units, that would indicate that credits 
earned in bookkeeping can be used toward meeting the 
requirements for college entrance. 

Therefore, it appears that bookkeeping teachers should 
take advantage of each opportunity to encourage intelli- 
gent young people who are in their classes to attend col- 
lege. Many professional accountants, certified public ac- 
countants, comptrollers, professional tax consultants, 
and successful businessmen were started on the road to 
success by their high school bookkeeping teachers. 


Guidance Objective. Many bookkeeping teachers may not 
realize that the guidance function is in full operation in 
their bookkeeping classes each day. To be sure, the guid- 
ance may not be direct, but it is operating indirectly at 
all times. Some students may be experiencing one suc- 
cess after another, while others may be having some dif- 
ficulties with the subject. Naturally, it is the duty of 
each teacher to see to it that all students experience as 
much success as possible. 

In this way, the students will be deciding whether or 
not bookkeeping is for them. Some will be deciding 
to elect another vear of bookkeeping or to attend 
college and prepare for higher types of positions. Others 
may be deciding to become business teachers. Still others 
may be dreaming of the day when they can operate their 
own businesses. However, there may be some, and we 
hope that the number is small, who find the subject full 
of drudgery and look forward to the day when they will 
never have to attend another bookkeeping class. 

The good bookkeeping teacher will lose no opportunity 
to give proper guidance, both directly and indirectly, 
throughout the entire course. Teachers never know which 
of their students are the future business teachers and 
the ‘‘ Future Business Leaders of Amerieca.’’ It has often 
been observed that quite frequently some who appeared 
to be slow learners in school have commanded highly 
responsible positions of leadership in later years. 

Naturally, all of the objectives operate simultaneously. 
It is not desirable to spend a separate block of time on 
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the vocational aspects of bookkeeping, another block of 
time on the general educational and personal-use objec- 
tives, and another on bookkeeping as a college prepara- 
tory subject. Instead, the master teacher will be fully 
aware that all of the objectives will be operating in vary- 
ing degrees, and at the same time, throughout the course. 


Occupational Information 
(Continued from page 23) 


tions. For the ten-year period ending in 1965, while the 
population will increase, the number of individuals in 
the age group 25-44 will decrease considerably over the 
preceding 10-year period, due to the low birth rate in the 
30’s. Thus with the expanding economy, particularly in 
the service industries and with the anticipated increase 
in occupational areas in which the distributive occupa- 
tions predominate, it can be expected that there will be 
a tight labor market in the field of distribution, partic- 
ularly in the high producing group between the ages of 
25-44. 

At the 1959 Boston Conference on Distribution the 
report was made that 500,000 new employees were needed 
each year in retailing to provide for expansion and re- 
placement. Further, it was reported that there had been 
a 42 percent increase in supervisory positions in depart- 
ment stores in the past decade. These comments tend to 
substantiate the basic premise that there should be an 
excellent opportunity during the next few years for in- 
dividuals who are interested in careers in distribution. 
These individuals should also be able to anticipate a wide 
range of growing opportunities with the further added 
incentive of excellent possibilities for rapid advancement. 


Typewriting 
(Continued from page 25) 


year. Are these typists of much real value to business- 
men? Are they the ones you would choose to work for 
you? 

Although these tables show the results for one year, 
records of additional thousands of typists substantiate 
the statement that, ‘‘These are realistic standards of 
typewriting achievement.’’ 

Only one-half of the students who take typewriting 
achieve a really usable personal-use skill in typewriting 
at the end of one semester of instruction. Until teaching 
techniques or equipment or both are greatly improved, 
the suggestion that one semester of typewriting is enough 
for personal use is questionable. 

Is a typist who nets less than 33 words a minute ready 
for a position as a typist? Yet, one-half of the typists 
could not do better on unfamiliar material at the end 
of one year. 

Therefore, it is important that the teacher motivate 
his typists to develop as high a level of skill as possible. 
Realistic standards, properly used, can do yeoman serv- 
ice. 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY A LA MODE 


Contributed by BILL G. RAINEY 
Murray State College, Tishomongo, Oklahoma 


Economie geography is one course in the business cur- 
riculum which lends itself to many worthwhile projects. 
A highly motivating, and exceptionally interesting one 
is described in the paragraphs that follow. As a most 
appreciative fan of the culinary arts and of the cuisine, 
this project is referred to as ‘‘serving economic geog- 
raphy a la mode’’ because it provides the students and 
the instructor with a pleasant feeling of a worthwhile 
project effectively and efficiently carried to completion. 
The teacher can have the class prepare an economic- 
geographic history of the county (or area) in which the 
school is located, complete with maps, illustrations, sta- 
tistical tables, and so on. The completed history can 
then be mimeographed and bound. In addition to the 
copies for the class, other copies can be sold to students, 
parents, and the public as a fund-raising activity. 
Several periods should be spent in conditioning the 
students for the project before assignments are given. 
Time spent in developing student interest and motivation 
will not be wasted. Once the students are motivated, the 
class can be divided into groups or committees and sne- 
cial assignments and procedural instructions given. 
The type of economy and the characteristics of the 
particular county or region of the school will determine 
the exact outline the teacher will want to use. The fol- 
lowing outline is offered as an illustration. The sub- 
headings under the major divisions would be developed 
by the students as they proceed to write the chapter. 
A SHort EconoMic-GEOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF 
ANYWHERE, U.S. A. 

Early Exploration and Settlement 

Climate, Topography 

Flora and Fauna 

An Overview of the County’s Economy 

Agriculture and Agricultural Products 

Livestock Raising 

Mining and Mineral Resources 

Manufacturing Industries 

Retailing, Service, Wholesaling, and Related Business 

Communication, Transportation Industries 

General Employment: Past, Present, Future 

Water Resources, Recreational Areas, Commercial Hunting 

and Fishing 

Biographies of Outstanding People in the Economic Devel- 

opment of the County 

14. Geography of Selected Industries 

15. Selected Bibliography of Books and Articles Related to the 
History and Economic Development of the County 


Students can be assigned to one or more committees, 
depending on the size of the class. Each committee should 
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then be given responsibility for one of the contemplated 
chapters. The number of students assigned to each com- 
mittee will be determined by the importance and length 
of the chapter. : 

A typewriting and mimeographing committee, an 
editing committee, and a special committee to handle the 
maps and illustrations can be created if desired as special 
committees by the class. 

This project should be extended over several months. 
During this time the various committees can meet peri- 
odically to earry on their work and the instructor can 
meet from time-to-time with each committee to give sug- 
gestions and helpful criticism. The instructor should 
select the more capable students as committee chairmen 
and keep in touch with them at all times relative to the 
committee’s progress on its assignment. 

The printing of a cover and the binding might be done 
by a commercial printer at a reasonable fee. The book 
will probably not make the list of best sellers and it may 
not even be fought over by various publishing houses. 
The project will be a stimulating experience for the class 
and the book will be a ‘‘best seller’? among the students, 
parents, and friends of the school. In fact, if it is really 
good, the local Chamber of Commerce and other civie 
groups may make good use of it in their public relations. 

In the event that you plan to try this idea but must 
first secure the approval of certain administrative offi- 
cials in the school, here are a few advantages which ean 
be presented in justification of the project: 

1. Students learn early how to obtain information 

2. Students learn to take notes, conduct interviews, 
meet and talk with people 

3. Students learn to work together in committees 

4. Students become aware of the necessity for know- 
ing and using correct grammar, punctuation, and spell- 
ing, and some students become interested in writing to 
the extent that their interest in English and journalism 
picks up 

5. The project is related to other business courses in 
that students handle the advertising, selling, typewrit- 
ing, collections, disbursements, and public relations work 

6. It is good public relations for the school and for 
the business department 

7. The book can be sold at an attractive profit which 
will provide money for various activities (field trips, 
and departmental aids) 

8. Students learn more about their own community 
and surrounding area 

9. A closer student-teacher relationship is formed 
than would otherwise be found 

10. It helps students to see the relationship of geog- 
raphy, economies, and history. 
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DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


MAKING YOUR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
TEACHING CLICK 


Contributed by WILLIAM S. BENNETT 
Artesia High School, Artesia, New Mexico 


Have you ever travelled on a bus, in an automobile, 
or via some other type of conveyance and viewed a very 
interesting place with the thought, ‘‘ What a wonderful 
idea this would be for me to capture and bring back to 
my classes!’’ Experiences can be captured and brought 
into classrooms, lecture halls, or other areas in this ad- 
vanced age of photography, inexpensive cameras, and 
fantastically fast films. A teacher possessing a little in- 
genuity can develop an idea into an effective teaching 
device through the use of photography. 

Distributive education teachers in New Mexico have 
used colored slides as a means of disseminating informa- 
tion about this field of study for a number of vears. The 
history of this mode of information in New Mexico is 
traceable to William B. Runge, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education in New Mexico, who, when con- 
fronted with a lack of suitable visual material to present 
to civic groups, state department authorities, coordi- 
nators. and students, initiated the development of such 
materials. Today, the camera is practically indispensable 
to the coordinator in New Mexico. Through the com- 
bined efforts of these coordinators, one of the finest col- 
lections of colored slides in the nation directly related 
to the area of distributive education are now a part of 
the program in New Mexico. 


Camera. What is the first step in the development of a 
pictorial story for distributive education or any other 
field of educational endeavor? Quite obviously, a cam- 
era is an absolute necessity. Professional photographers, 
suppliers of photography supplies, or those who have 
had previous experience with cameras of this type should 
be consulted before a purchase is made. There are many 
good cameras priced under $100 on the current market. 
What is the next step after the camera is acquired? 
An investigation of the types of film available will con- 
trol to a great measure success achieved with the cam- 
era. Experiences in New Mexico have taught that ex- 
cellent results are achieved with Kodachrome for this 
film gives true color, is reliable, and after its limitations 
are known it will then give consistently good results. 
Careful attention should be given to the purchase of 
complementary equipment. A word of caution to the be- 
ginner: be circumspect in your purchase for it is far 
too easy for an avid photographer to spend an excessive 
amount of money for innumerable materials never 
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needed. Minimum essentials include: the basic camera, 
flash attachment, and a copying device (for books, maga- 
zines, and charts to supplement incidents from actual 
life situations). At this point you are ready to develop 
the story you want to tell. 

As an example, the first endeavor on a state level was 
to develop a pictorial story that would tell what distrib- 
utive education really is. Such an approach was con- 
sidered especially effective for presentation to prospeec- 
tive students, the PTA, teacher groups, and civie groups. 
If distributive education is new in an area, as it was in 
much of New Mexico, a great deal of publicity must be 
given to the program. Distributive education must be 
presented to the public in a convincing manner. One 
way to convince curious people is to prepare slides utiliz- 
ing: distributive education students as evidence. In this 
case, pictures were taken of a student participating in 
class activities, studying for the job, and performing on 
the job. These pictures showed him doing the job activi- 
ties that prepared him for immediate employment upon 
graduation. The camera observed him in elub activities 
on the local and state levels. The pictures followed him 
into a state contest and then in competition on the na- 
tional level. Thus, the fact that distributive education 
reaches far was proved through the medium of such a 
story told graphically. 


Success Story. Another good approach is the success story. 
A series of pictures showing a distributive education 
student who has obtained and succeeded in a job illus- 
trates the true value of the program. Picture incidents 
are availabie to those who look for them: They are al- 
ways on hand to greet viewers whether the individual 
whose ease history is being considered is available or not. 
Such publicity details what distributive education can 
do for its enrollees. 

A word or two is in order concerning the projector 
and sereen needed for an effective presentation. Al- 
though a 300 or 500 watt projector may be adequate for 
some presentations, a 750 or 1000 watt projector would 
be even more satisfactory for it assures sufficient watt- 
age to show colored slides in any size hall. Similarly, a 
52” x 70” sereen is best for viewing from most distances. 

The story must be told in such a manner that the audi- 
ence will watch the presentation enthusiastically. Some- 
times a tape recorder is most effective. When the nar- 
rator puts his talk on tape and synchronizes it with the 
slides for the job to be done automatically, the presenta- 
tion will always be uniform. 

Proper and enthusiastic interest in any subject will 
be more easily gained by the modern teacher in the 
modern classroom through the use of photography. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 


The purpose of this program is to offer 
teachers of business subjects an oppor- 


tunity to pursue graduate programs in 
OUTHERN ALIF ORNIA business during the summer. 


announces a new 


Adniission is handled through the Office 
of Admission and is open to men and 
women who hold any bachelor’s degree 


r d . S e m e Ss T e r from an accredited institution. 


wit 


in 
ADMINISTRATION 


June 13 to September 3, 1960. 


For further information, write to: 
Dr. Richard L. Williamson, Assistant Dean 


G R A D U A T E P Rk 0 G k A M $ Graduate School of Business Administration 


University of Southern California 


in Accounting @ Business Management  |_1os Angeles 7, California 
Finance e Industrial Management 
Marketing @ Personnel Administration 


‘Come to beautiful California 


a summer of study and recreation. 


An ideal 
introductory 


text 


Modern Basic Typewriting 
Scott @e Hamilton e Hertzfeld 


Are you looking for a new, first-semester text 
for your personal-use students? For a text that 
emphasizes on every page the proper develop- 
ment of basic typewriting skill and actually sim- 
plifies the work for your students? 

Then let us send you an examination copy of 
MODERN BASIC TYPEWRITING. Try it out 
in your classes and see for yourself how every 
lesson is a finished plan that really works. 

You'll like the unique Teacher’s Manual. Your 
desk copy features teaching suggestions and 
lesson-plan notes printed in the margin in red. 
MODERN BASIC TYPEWRITING is ideal. too, 


for adult typing classes. 


PITMAN Publishing Corp. 
2 West 45th St., New York 36 


Pitman—The First Name in Business 
Education 


Gregg Award Committee Announced 

Nominations for the 1960 John Robert Gregg Award are 
now being received. Those who wish to make nominations 
should write for an official nomination blank to Milo O. Kirk- 
patrick, King’s Business College, 322 Lamar Avenue, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. The final date on which nominations for 
the 1960 Award may be received to be considered is July 31, 
1960. The recipient of the award is chosen on the basis of out- 
standing contributions to business education. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick has been elected chairman of the Gregg 
Award Administrative Committee for 1960. Other members of 
the Committee are Dorothy L. Travis, Central High School and 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; Doris H. Crank, 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal; F. Kendrick Bangs, 
University of Colorado, Boulder; Mary Yokum, Austin High 
School, Austin, Minnesota; and George Anderson, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


CALENDAR 

National Meetings 

Future Business Leaders of America, Chicago, Illinois, June 
12-14 

National Education Association, Los Angeles, California, June 
26-July 1 (UBEA meeting, June 29) 

National Association for Business Teacher Education, Chicago, 
Illinois, February 23-25 

UBEA Research Foundation, Chicago, Illinois, February 23-25 

Administrators Division of UBEA, Chicago, February 23-25 

U. S. Chapter of the International Society for Business Edu- 
cation (International Division of UBEA), Chicago, Illinois, 
February 23-25 


Regional Meetings 

Mountain-Plains Business Edueation Association, Denver, 
Colorado, June 17-19 

Eastern Region Invitational Conference, New York City, Oc- 
tober 7-8 

Southern Business Education Association, Atlanta, Georgia, 
November 24-26 


May Meetings 

Chicago Area Business Educators Association, May 28 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association, Storrs, May 14 
Philadelphia Business Teachers Association, May 23 
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Summer Workshop 

Plans are nearing completion for a 
three-week National Workshop for Busi- 
ness Education teachers to be jointly 
sponsored by the Joint Council on Eco- 
nomi: Education, the Young Presidents 
Foundation, and the United Business 
Education Association. The Workshop 
will be held August 14 through Septem- 
ber 1 at Montclair (New Jersey) State 
College. Milton C. Olson, State University, 
College of Education at Albany, New 
York; and Theodore Yerian, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, have been named UBEA 
directors for the workshop. 

In general, the successful organizational 
pattern used at the National Science- 
Eeonomics Workshop (Summer 1958) 
will be followed. Teams consisting of two 
high school business edueation teachers 
and a professor of business education 
from specifically designated geographical 
areas will be invited. There will be a 
total of 60 participants, each of whom 
will receive a fellowship covering travel, 
room, board and instructional costs. 

The final reports of the teacher-teams 
will be incorporated in a_ publication 
which will be prepared by the Joint 
Council on Economie Education and the 
United Business Edueation Association to 
serve as a guide for business education 
teachers throughout the country. 


Conference Committee 
Announced 

Lucy Medeiros, chairman of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Eastern Region of 
UBEA, has announced the appointment 
of Donald Mulkerne, State University, 
College of Education at Albany; James 
Brown, University of Maryland; Louis 
Nanassy, Montclair State College; and 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to the committee 
planning the First Invitational Confer- 
ence to be sponsored by the Eastern Re- 
gion of UBEA. The conference theme is 
“Working Toward Balance in the Business 
Edueation Curriculum.” October 7-8, 1960 
has been selected as the date for the con- 
ference. This date will make possible the 
release of the conference report early in 
the school year. 
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of the National Education Association. 


tion in the UBEA Representative Assembly. 


UBEA Officers Elected 

Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois, will become 
president of the United Business Eduea- 
tion Association on June 1, 1960. Miss 
Bahr succeeds Milton C. Olson, State 
University, College of Education at Al- 
bany, New York. Miss Bahr was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board in 1946-50, 
treasurer in 1948-49, basic business editor 
of the Business Epucation Forum for 
seven years, and is currently vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. 


GLADYS BAHR 


VERNON V. PAYNE 


NATIONAL, REGIONAL, AND 
AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


The announcements of meetings, presentation of officers, and news of special projects of the Unitea 
Business Education Association, UBEA Divisions, unified regional associations, and the affiliated state and 
local associations are presented in this section of BUSINESS EDUCATION FORUM. UBEA is a Department 


: iong The UBEA unified regional associations are autonomous groups 
operating within the framework of the national organization; each unified association is represented by its 
president at meetings of the UBEA Executive Board. Affiliated state and local associations cooperate 
with UBEA in promoting better business education; each affiliated association has proportional representa- 


Parker Liles, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Edueation, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, has been elected vice-president 
of UBEA. Dr. Liles was president of the 
Administrators Division of UBEA from 
1955-59, treasurer of UBEA in 1950, and 
a member of the UBEA Executive Board 
in 1947-51. He is now a director of one 
of the four official scoring centers for the 
National Business Entrance Tests. 

Vernon Payne, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and Seere- 
tarial Science, North Texas State College, 
Denton, has been re-elected to the office 
of treasurer in the Association. Dr. 
Payne is a past-president of the Moun- 
tain-Plains Business Education Associa- 
tion, has been a member of the UBEA 
Executive Board since 1954, served as 
general convention chairman for the Cen- 
tennial Celebration for Business Educa- 
tion (June 1957) sponsored by UBEA, 
and was a national executive board mem- 
ber of NABTE in 1957-59. 

These officers were elected at the annual 
meeting of the UBEA Executive Board. 
The Executive Board is composed of 15 
members elected by the members of the 
Association, the presidents of the four 
UBEA Divisions, the presidents of the 
UBEA Regional Associations, and the 
three elected officers of UBEA. 


PARKER LILES 
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_IN ACTION 


Membership Goal Achieved 


April 11, 1960, was a real “red-letter” 
day for the United Business Education 
Association. It was on this date that the 
1959-60 UBEA membership goal of 7700 
was surpassed, bringing UBEA member- 
ship to an all-time high. Memberships 
continue to “pour” into the UBEA Head- 
quarters Office in unprecedented numbers 
and it appears that the momentum will 
be maintained through the current school 


year. 

Dorothy Hazel, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, has served the Association as 
national membership chairman for four 


DOROTHY HAZEL 


years. She relinquishes this office on 
May 31 and will devote full time to 
graduate studies at the University of Ken- 
tucky in Lexington. 

Other key persons on the UBEA mem- 
bership team include Mearl Guthrie, Bow]- 
ing Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio, national student membership 
chairman; and the following regional 
membership chairmen: Eastern—Clarence 
Schwager, Greenwich High School, Green- 
wich, Connecticut; Southern — Jeffrey 
Stewart, Jr., Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg; Central—Lorraine Miss- 
ling, Nicolet High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Mountain-Plains — Ralph 
Reed, Central State College, Edmond, 
Oklahoma; and Western—Helen Lund- 
strom, Utah State University, Logan. 

Libraries and business subscriptions to 
Business Epvucation Forum are not in- 
cluded in the membership roster of the 
United Business Edueation Association. 
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White House Conference 


UBEA President Milton C. Olson, State 
University, College of Education at Al- 
bany, New York; Richard Clanton, Louisi- 
ana State Department of Business Edu- 
eation, Baton Rouge; FBLA President 
Roy Peters, Alex, Oklahoma; and FBLA 
Treasurer Jean Gilbert of Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, represented UBEA and FBLA 
at the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth in 
Washington, D. C., March 27-April 2. 

President Eisenhower addressed the 
opening session of the Conference to 
which he had invited 7000 citizens of this 
country and other nations. The delegates 
came in the interest of promoting “op- 
portunities for children and youth to 
realize their full potential for a creative 
life in freedom and dignity.” 

The format of the Conference included 
five coneurrent theme assemblies, eighteen 
concurrent forums, and 210 coneurrent 
workgroups. Speakers addressed the as- 
semblies and forums in the mornings and 
workgroups of approximately 30 persons 
met on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day afternoons to discuss specific prob- 
lems. 

The UBEA-FBLA delegates succeeded 
in the passage of a resolution concerning 


FBLA-UBEA . . . Roy Peters, Jean Gilbert, 
Richard Clanton, and Milton Olson visited the 
NEA Center between sessions of the White 
House Conference. In the lobby they paused at 
the plaque listing FBLA among the contributors 
to the NEA Building Fund. 


the need for adequate business-economic 
understanding for all students and suffi- 
cient guidance personnel to assist each 
student in the selection of his program of 
activities. 

Proposals made during the Conferen<e 
will guide thinking in the areas of edu- 
cation and welfare for the youth of the 
country throughout the next decade. Lyle 
Ashby, Deputy Executive Secretary of 
the NEA, was selected as the chairman 
of a committee to coordinate follow-up 
activities of the White House Conference. 


Representative Assembly 
for the Eastern Region 

An Eastern Region UBEA Representa- 
tive Assembly was held on Saturday 
morning, March 26, with the UBEA presi- 
dent, Milton Olson, presiding. 

The agenda consisted of a series of re- 
ports and discussion on state associations 
and UBEA activities. Mary Ellen Oliverio, 
Lucy Medeiros, Clarence Schwager, Hollis 
Guy, DeWayne Cuthbertson, and Presi- 
dent Olson presented the progress reports 
for UBEA. Reporting for the affiliated 
state associations in the Eastern Region 
were: Connecticut—Mr. Schwager and 
Jean Skawinski; New Jersey—Louis 
Nanassy; Rhode Island—Luey Medeiros; 
and Maryland—James Brown. 

Plans for the first invitational confer- 
ence sponsored by the Governing Board 
of the Eastern Region of UBEA were 
presented by the ERUBEA chairman, 
Lucy Medeiros. The conference is sched- 
uled for October 7-8, 1960. in New York 
City. The conference participants will be 
concerned with the problem of achieving 
balance in the business education prozram. 


NBET Scoring Centers 


The four Official Scoring Centers for 
the National Business Entrance Tests are 
swamped with tests from all over the 
United States and Canada. April, May, 
and June are the official testing months for 
the NBETesting Program. Donald Aase, 
Chico State College, Chico, California; 
Robert L. Ferguson, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb; Thomas K. Le- 
Guern, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Massachusetts; and Parker Liles, Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, 
Atlanta, are the Scoring Center directors. 

The number of applications for Official 
Testing Centers is increasing steadily and 
it is anticipated that this year’s registra- 
tion will show a gain of 40 to 50 percent 
over last year. This means that the Seor- 
ing Centers’ staffs may be called upon to 
handle as many as 25,000 tests. The Na- 
tional Business Entrance Tests require 
one or two hours to administer, depending 
upon the series used. The Seoring Centers 
are organized so as to permit rapid scor- 
ing of the tests and reporting to the Cen- 
ters. 
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Central Region Representative 
Assembly 


An enthusiastic group of approximately 
100 persons were in attendance at the 
UBEA 10,000 Club Breakfast and the 
Central Region Representative Assembly 
on March 26 in Springfield, Illinois. 
James T. Blanford, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; Lorraine Missling, 
Nicolet High School, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin; and Arnold Condon, University of 
Illinois, Urbana; are chairman, vice- 
chairman, and secretary, respectively, of 
the Central Region of UBEA. 

The agenda for the Representative As- 
sembly included the following items: 
“Progress Report on the Academically 
Talented Student Project,” Lorraine Miss- 
ling; “UBEA Publications Program,” 
Arnold Condon and Floyd Crank, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; “An Affiliate 
Speaks,” Kileen Schutte, Elmwood Park 
Community High School, Elmwood Park, 
Illinois; Division Speaks—NABTE- 
UBEA,” Russell Hosler, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; “Speaking for 
FBLA,” Robert Stickler, Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Maywood, Illinois; 
“UBEA Membership,” E. L. Marietta, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing; 
“Project with Joint Council on Economie 
Education—Sunmer Workshop,” Gladys 
Bahr, New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois; “The Bonuses of 
UBEA,” Frances Merrill, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Iowa; and “CRUBEA- 
UBEA Summary,” James Blanford. 

Official delegates of the UBEA state and 
area affiliated associations participating in 
the Assembly were Ken Hansen, Cedar 
Falls, Lucille Nash, Waterloo, and Frances 
Merrill for lowa; Warren Gardiner, Terre 
Haute, and Ray Arensman, Evansville, 
representing Indiana; E. L. Marietta for 
Michigan; Morgan I. Thomas, Mankato, 
for Minnesota; Nell Crawford, St. Louis, 
and Lueas Sterne, Warrensburg for St. 
Louis Area and Missouri respectively; 
Stanley Rhodes, Highland Park, and 
Eileen Schutte for Chicago Area; William 
Mitchell, Mt. Prospect, Mary Margaret 
Graham, Skokie, Writesman Long, Blue 
Mound, Joanne Forker, Carbondale, Cleta 
Whitacre, Marion, and Ralph Mason, 
Urbana, for Illinois; and Jean Costello, 
Milwaukee, for Wisconsin. 

The Executive Board for CRUBEA met 
on Friday night, Mareh 25, to discuss 
plans for the next school year. 
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ACTION 


LET’S GO UNITED... . UBEA 10,000 CLUB 


SOUTHERN REGION—(Contd.) 


A membership of 10,000 
is the goal of the UBEA 
10,000 Club. The Club is 
composed of persons who be- 
lieve in the important role 
of UBEA in business educa- 
tion throughout the country 
and demonstrate this beliet 
by promoting membership among their col- 
leagues in business education. An association 
is its membership and its program of services. 
UBEA is made possible by the dues paid in 
the form of memberships and through the con- 
tribution of time and talents of a group ot 
persons who serve as its executive officers, 
editors, advisers, representatives, and others— 
the UBEA working force. The names of the 
persons listed on this page have made a good 
beginning in their active support of the Asso- 
ciation by inviting their colleagues to partici- 
pate in formulating and realizing a program 
of action not only for business education but 
for the total program of education. 


EASTERN REGION 


James B. Creasy (3) 
James Gemmell (31) 
Jerre E. Gratz (4) 

Anna J}. Hawkins (4) 


CONNECTICUT 
Anna L. Eckersley (17) 
Dean R. Malsbary (5) 
Clarence Schwager (3) 


MARYLAND Dorothy Jamison (4) 
Prima Lee Bryson (18) Thomas Martin (32) 

MASSACHUSETTS Shirley Myers (16) 
Bruce Jeffery (4) William Reed (5) 

NEW JERSEY Jack Wanich (5) 


Walter Brower (20) Phyllis Zeig'er (3) 
Louis C. Nanassy (118) PUERTO RICO 

May Paine (3) Amalia de Charneco (9) 
EW YORK Rosa A. deVillaronga (19) 
RHODE ISLAND 


N 
Joseph Berardino (3) 
Donald Mulkerne (187) Harry J. Cunha (4) 
Estelle Popham (9) Lucy Medeiros (4) 

PENNSYLVANIA VERMONT 
Duane Belles (5) Sally Maybury (4) 


SOUTHERN REGION 


ALABAMA 
Wilson Ashby (17) 
Lucille Branscomb (12) 


LOUISIANA 
Wilbur Perkins (79) 
Mrs. Preston Ware (3) 


Evelyn Gulledge (24) MISSISSIPPI 

J). Curtis Hall (24) Frank Herndon (40) 
ARKANSAS Kathryn Keener (23) 

Ruth Carter (28) A. J. Lawrence (3) 


Carolyn Fletcher (8) 

Katherine Green (15) 

LeMoyne Smith (7) 
FLORIDA 

Frances Bartoszek (4) 

James Crews (5) 

Frank Dame (4) 


W. A. Reed, Jr. (4) 

James Wykle (86) 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Mathilde Hardaway (16) 

Mary Suggs (34) 

Orus Sutton (7) 

William Warren (8) 


Cc. C. Miller (5) 

John Moorman (12) 
GEORGIA 

Milton Chambers (37) 

Zenobia Liles (42) 

Kenneth Roach (4) 

S. L. Toumey (13) 
KENTUCKY 

Vernon Anderson (11) 

Phyllis Boehnke (3) 

Alice Cox (19) 

George H. Ligon (5) 

Mary Anne Martin (5) 

Margaret Moberly (21) 

Vernon Musselman (76) 

Ethel Plock (6) 

Eugene Smith (43) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Cecil Bierley (56) 
TENNESSEE 


Leah Grubbs (16) 
Mrs. Ray Kinslow (20) 
George Parker (4) 
George Wagoner (26) 
Theodore Woodward (12) 
VIRGINIA 
Sara Anderson (16) 
Thelma Chambers (4) 
Z. §. Dickerson (20) 
Carl Jorgensen (3) 
M. L. Landrum (13) 
John Overbey (6) 
Jeffrey Stewart (18) 
Harold Webb (15) 
Kenneth Zimmer (3) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Alberta Anderson (6) 


Nora Goad (10) 
Ruth Jamason (3) 


CENTRAL REGION 


ILLINOIS 
Gladys Bahr (10) 
Arnold Condon (i5) 
Jean Risen (3) 
Eileen Schutte (3) 
Sister M. Therese (4) 
Lewis Toll (3) 
Sheldon Wagner (4) 
Leonard West (19) 

INDIANA 
H G. Enterline (3) 
Wenona Phelps (13) 
Robert Swanson (18) 
Lois Winey (3) 

IOWA 


Cleo Casady (54) 

Lloyd Douglas (29) 

W. J. Masson (34) 
MICHIGAN 

George Chambers (7) 

George Cooper (3) 


Elwood Layman (4) 
E. L. Marietta (4) 
Leslie Whale (9) 


M!NNESOTA 


John A. Dettman (5) 
Mary Libera (3) 
Ray Price (12) 


MISSOURI 
Dale Blackwell (25) 
OH!IO 


Marguerite Appel (15) 
Mary Canfield (17) 
Elizabeth Freel (11) 
Eleanor Gallagher (3) 
Mearl Guthrie (18) 
Galen Stutsman (19) 


WISCONSIN 


Leon Hermsen (26) 

Russell J. Hosler (11) 
Lorraine Missling (6) 
Sister M. Alexius (4) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


COLORADO 
Kendrick Bangs (15) 
Joyce Bower (3) 
John Binnion (9) 
Kenneth Hansen (75) 
Ruth Mitchell (60) 
Ruth Moyer (3) 
KANSAS 
Rida Duckwall (12) 
Charline Jeffers (3) 
Winifred Ketch (12) 


OKLAHOMA 


Gordon Culver (105) 
lames Davis, Jr. (35) 
Zoe Davis (3) 

Wilma Ernst (23) 
Llovd Garrison (18) 
Veda Gingerich (4) 
Hazel Noland (4) 
Gerald Porter (10) 
Ralph Reed (71) 
Charles R. Walker (26) 


Howard Lundquest (10) SOUTH DAKOTA 


M. M. Morosso (4) 
Marcela Mouser (12) 
Lodi Newcomb (15) 
Richard Reicherter (34) 
Faye Ricketts (5) 


Raymond D. Russell (10) 


NEBRASKA 
Marilyn Berg (11) 
Dorothy Hazel (28) 
F. W. House (14) 
Margaret Pederson (5) 
NEW MEXICO 
Eva Glaese (6) 


Hu'da V. Barton (7) 
Evelyn Elliott -(14) 

Thelma Olson (37) 
yore Witt (14) 


TEX, 
Loyce Adams (4) 


Faborn Etier (25) 
Carlos Hayden (13) 
Helen Howard (13) 
lio (13) 
Marjorie Keaton (3) 
Vernon Payne (39) 


Maxie Lee Work (58) 
NORTH DAKOTA WYOMING 

Beulah Bute (3) James Thompson (43) 
Adeline Olson (4) James Zancanella (6) 
John Rowe (10) 


Dorothy Travis (10) 


WESTERN REGION 


ARIZONA 
Ralph Asmus (3) 
R. A. Kidwell (71) 
Kenton Ross (11) 
CALIFORNIA 


Jasper Sawatzky (6) 
Edwin Swanson (8) 
Willard Thompson (10) 
William L. Winnett (5) 
lack Yuen (83) 


Alvin C. Beckett (9) IDAHO 
Eleanor Brown (3) Helen Johnson (6) 
Fred Cook (9) REG 

Richard Dale (6) 

S. Joseph DeBrum (24) 
McKee Fisk (7) 

Dana Gibson (10) 
Catherine Jones (21) 
Denise Joseph (7) 
Erwin Keithley (23) 
Ruth Ling (3) 

John Linn (3) 

Gerald Maxweli (7) 
Forrest Mayer (4) 
Doris McLeod (3) 
Mary J. Onorata (3) 
Robert Place (7) 
Helen Rohrer (10) 


Grace Palmer (55) 
Edith Smith (4) 
Theodore Yerian (39) 


AH 
Iris Irons (4) 
E. C. McGill (50) 
WASHINGTON 
Robert Bender (12) 
Frances Brown (13) 
Alberta Frerichs (6) 
Gil Koller (14) 
Eugene Kosy (28) 
Inez Moore (7) 
Harold Palmer (25) 
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IN ACTION 


SOUTHERN REGION 
North Carolina 


The Department of Business Education 
of the North Carolina Education Associa- 
tion met Friday, March 18, in Asheville. 
In the absence of the president, Carrie 
Hickman, the vice-president, Millie Carter, 
presided. 

The following officers were elected for 
1960-61: Mrs. Jacob Carter, Albemarle, 
president ; Gayle Clark, Ayden, vice-presi- 
dent; and Jean McArver, Gastonia, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Evelyn Howell Withers brought greet- 
ings in behalf of UBEA-SBEA and de- 
seribed briefly the membership service 
program. 

James L. White, Professor of Business 
Education at East Carolina College, spoke 
on “Excellence in Business Education: A 
Five-Year Plan.” Basing his talk on a 
survey of North Carolina business educa- 
tion, he pointed out the strengths and 
weaknesses in business education in the 
state and then outlined the following pro- 
gram of action for excellence: The Five- 
Year Plan ineludes (a) one hundred 
strong county units meeting monthly, (b) 
ten district units meeting at least three 
times a year, (c) one state association 
with at least two meetings a year, (d) a 
North Carolina Business Education Coun- 
cil, and (e) state supervisory services. 
(North Carolina has 161 UBEA members 
—115 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Mississippi 

The spring conference of the Missis- 
sippi Business Education Association was 
held March 25 at the Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Jackson. Martin Stegenga, president of 
the association, presided at the opening 
session at 9:00 a.m. Theodore Woodward, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee, addressed the group 
on “Recent Trends in Methods of Teach- 
ing the Business Subjects.” 

Following the 11:00 a.m. business ses- 
sion, a luncheon was held with Mabel 
Baldwin, vice-president of the association, 
presiding. Joseph A. Greene, Jr., Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
spoke on “Business and Industrial De- 
velopments in Mississippi in the Past 
Decade.” Other officers of the association 
are Jessie Mae Everett, secretary; and 
James H. Wykle, treasurer. 

(Mississippi has 190 UBEA members— 
108.5 percent of 1959-60 goal.) 
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CENTRAL REGION 


Illinois 

The Illinois Business Edueation Asso- 
ciation held a Spring Conference March 
25-26, in Springfield. Cleta Whitacre, 
Marion Community Unit High School, 
Marion, presided. Featured speakers at 
the meeting included Leslie J. Whale, 
Detroit Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan; 
John A. Pendery, South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Russell J. Hosler, The University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Numerous discussion 
groups and idea exchanges were conduct- 
ed throughout the two-day meeting. 
(Illinois has 298 UBEA members—110.3 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


WESTERN REGION 
Oregon 


The 1960 spring convention of the 
Oregon Business Education Association 
was held in Portland on March 17 and 18. 
The guest speaker, Clifford Maser, Dean, 
School of Business and Technology, Ore- 
gon State College, spoke on the “Relation- 
ship of Business Education to the Total 
Curriculum.” The subject of automation 
in school recordkeeping was aptly de- 
seribed and demonstrated by Gaynor 
Petrequin, principal-elect of Portland 
Southeast High School. Pupil accounting, 
course registration, and grade record- 
keeping have been reduced to machine 
work. Mr. Petrequin gave a fine de- 
scription of how the routine nature of the 
work can be given over to machine record- 
keeping. 

The Thursday evening banquet featured 
Gerald Frank, Chairman of the Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee, Oregon De- 
partment of Planning and Development. 
Mr. Frank, an able spokesman for Oregon 
business, assists the state in securing new 
industry which might increase Oregon 
payrolls. He pointed out that teachers 
can be effective in teaching young people 
the need for being constantly community 
minded and for being alert to new oppor- 
tunities that might help Oregon continue 
to progress in industrial development. 

The annual business meeting on Friday 
morning was preceded with a breakfast at 
Portland State College. The chairman of 
the Research Committee, Sarah Stein, 
Eastern Oregon College, presented re- 
ports on subjects that perplex business 
teachers pertaining to the length of time 
necessary to teach shorthand and the 
recommended length of a course in type- 


writing, the need for a business education 
consultant in the State Department of 
Edueation, and a thorough discussion of 
the value and use of teacher aides. There 
was considerable discussion based upon 
the Research Committee’s findings on each 
topic. The association recommended that 
the same procedure be continued for next 
year’s meeting. 

Constitutional revisions were adopted 
which changed the manner of election 
from voice ballot at the annual convention 
to a mail ballot in the month of January. 

Association officers elected for 1960-61 
are Stewart Hopper, president; Grace 
Palmer, vice-president; Vern Gibbs, treas- 
urer; and Myra Sorenson, secretary. The 
next executive council meeting is sched- 
uled for June 25 at Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 

(Oregon has 211 UBEA members—91.7 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


Nevada (Southern) 


Newly elected officers of the Southern 
Nevada Business Education Association 
are Doreen McAdams, Boulder City, presi- 
dent; Ben Cowan, Basie High School, 
Henderson, vice-president; Francis 
O’Leary, Las Vegas, secretary; and Mar- 
tha King, Boulder City, treasurer. Doreen 
McAdams was named as delegate to the 
Western Business Education Association 
and Gladys White and LaCreta Lopeman 
were named as alternates. 

(Nevada has 22 UBEA members — 110 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 


MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 


Kansas 


The Kansas Business Teachers Associa- 
tion held its spring convention in Huteh- 
inson on April 1-2. The opening session 
on April 1 was devoted to demonstrations 
of materials for business education. 

Discussion groups were held on April 2 
with the vice-president, Helen Trotter, 
Topeka Highland Park, in charge. The 
topics considered were (a) Basic Subjects 
First—Then Skill Subjects, (b) What I 
Wish I Had Learned in School, and (e) 
The Business College. 

Warren Peterson, president of the As- 
sociation, presided at the noon luncheon. 
Eugene L. Swearingen, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Business, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, Stillwater, was the guest speaker. 
(Kansas has 259 UBEA members—86.3 
percent of 1959-60 goal.) 
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FBLA Projects, Purposes, Public Relations 


In addition to fulfilling the major objectives of the organiza- 
tion, FBLA chapters from Alaska to Puerto Rico are demon- 
strating the usefu! purpose they serve in the school and com- 
munity in keeping the lay public as well as the school 
administrator informed about the work of the business depart- 
ment. It is impossible to present all of the excellent public 
relations projects here, but some of the more unique and 
successful projects reported are included as examples of what 
is taking place. 

Phi Beta Lambda Chapter 1805 of FBLA at American 
River Junior College, Sacramento, California, constructed the 
FBLA State Chapter exhibit that won first prize for educa- 
tional exhibits at the 12-day California State Fair and Ex- 
position. FBLA chapter members in the Sacramento area 
were on duty throughout the fair to greet visitors and diseuss 
with them the purposes of the organization. 

FBLA Chapter 1948, Parkview High School, Springfield, 
Missouri, participated in a television program entitled “Let’s 
Get Down to Business.” The various phases of the business 
education program were demonstrated through the use of 
office machines and graphie presentations. Some of the 
reasons for students taking business courses were pointed out 
throughout the program. The use of some rather complicated 
office machines as well as the more commonly used typewriter 
was brought into action in an effort to stimulate the viewer’s 


FUTURE LEADER 


IN SPRINGFIELD . . . Officers of the Parkview High School FBLA 
Chapter, Springfield, Missouri, report to their community via TV. 


interest. Good grooming for the office, proper handling of 
office communications, and other office techniques were illus- 
trated. The FBLA officers (see photo) discussed the role the 
chapter plays in the school’s total business education program. 

FBLA Chapter 1592, St. Anthony High School, Bristol, 
Connecticut, continued the yearly pattern of “operating a 
business for a day,” when the members took over operations 
of the Connecticut Light and Power Company for a day. 
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forum 


For Sponsors and Advisers 
of FBLA Chapters 


IN BRISTOL . .. Members of the St. Anthony High School FBLA Chapter, 
Bristol, Connecticut, "took over" the operations of the Connecticut Light 
and Power Company for a day. 


Positions filled included company supervisors; cashiers, book- 
keepers, clerks, stenographers, and typists in the accounting 
department; dispatchers, clerks, typists, distribution engineers, 
and substation operators in the operation department; floor- 
salesmen; home service representatives; public and employee 
relations coordinators; and storeroom personnel (see photo- 
graph). The project proved to be such a suecess that the 
manager of the Bristol district of the utility firm urged other 
members of the local Chamber of Commerce to undertake 
similar programs. Numerous news stories and photographs 
appeared in the local papers. At least a part of the continued 
success of the program is in the extensive preplanning carried 
on by the chapter members, sponsors, and executives of the 
company participating in the program. 

FBLA Chapter 1062, Stayton Union High School, Stayton, 
Oregon, received some worthwhile local publicity as well as 
experience when they held their annual screening contest for 
representatives to the state convention at Corvallis. The 
chapter members found it stimulating to participate in the 
various events—spelling, public speaking, Mr. and Miss FBLA, 
projects, and so on. The chapter followed much the same pat- 
tern in the competitive events at the local level that is used 
at the state and national levels to select the winners. 

FBLA chapters in Puerto Rico have been “sprouting” every- 
where. The first chapter in the Commonwealth was established 
in September 1958, just 20 months ago. At the present time, 
there are 20 active chapters in Puerto Rico—an average of 
one new one each month. The activities carried on in these 
chapters parallel closely those of the chapters on the mainland. 

(Please turn to next page) 
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FBLA Chapter 2194, Anchorage Senior High School, An- 
chorage, Alaska, is the first FBLA chapter to be chartered in 
the 49th state. The application was approved on April 8, 1960, 
with 21 charter members. Dr. Hamden L. Forkner, the founder 
of FBLA, spoke to the chapter members while in Anchorage 
to address the meeting of the Alaska Education Association. 

Phi Beta Lambda Chapter 4 of FBLA, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, is an extremely active group. Among 
the major activities are the operation of an Official Testing 
Center for the National Business Entrance Tests and the 
sponsorship of the FBLA State Convention. Both of these 
activities provide opportunities for the chapter members to 
participate in leadership experiences prior to becoming busi- 
ness teachers and FBLA chapter sponsors. 

FBLA’s State Chapter in West Virginia achieved the ulti- 
mate in state recognition, as have some other state chapters, 
when the state’s governor, the Honorable Cecil H. Underwood, 
issued a proclamation designating April 17-23 as FBLA 
Week in West Virginia (see photograph). 


IN WEST VIRGINIA . . . Witnessing the Honorable Cecil Underwood, 
Governor of West Virginia, signing the proclamation for FBLA Week in 
West Virginia are Alberta Anderson, FBLA state chairman and FBLA 
state officers Eddie Bassitt, treasurer; John Kahle, vice-president; Carol 
Pell, secretary; and Joyce Derrick, president. 


FBLA Chapter 311, J. Sterling Morton High School—Kast, 
Cicero, Illinois, won a Gold Merit Award at the Illinois State 
Convention for a chapter handbook the members compiled and 
duplicated. The handbook included important chapter dates 
to remember, the point system for recognition and advance- 
ment in degrees, committee duties, general information on the 
FBLA organization, tips on personal performance, and other 
items. The publication is used as a supplement to the national 
FBLA Handbook and as a means of promoting membership. 

FBLA chapters in Northern Virginia conduct a_ work- 
experience project whereby the chapters earn money and the 
members gain experience by assisting on Saturdays and holi- 
days in the FBLA and UBEA offices. Chapter members assist 
in assembling materials, preparing mailings, operating ma- 
chines, filing, and other office activities. Chapters which have 
supplied workers are Annandale High School, Falls Church 
High School, Hammond High School, Wakefield High School, 
and Washington-Lee High School. 
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FBLA Chapter 818, George Washington High School, Los 
Angeles, California, established and operated a_ successful 
Career Day. Fifty-one occupations were included in the pro- 
gram. The number of persons participating was so large that 
several sections for some of the occupational areas were pro- 
vided in order to accommodate the students. Businessmen served 
as speakers and consultants for the group. 

FBLA’s State Chapter in Missouri received glowing reports 
of their annual convention in the local paper, as have many 
other state chapters. Roy Peters, Alex, Oklahoma, National 
FBLA President, addressed the nearly 600 participants at 
the convention. Numerous clippings from the local newspapers 
also came in from the Ohio State Chapter convention in 
Dayton where the Mayor of Dayton proclaimed the days of 
the convention, “Future Business Leaders of America Days.” 

Programs of action, such as those described here, prove that 
FBLA is truly an organization for high school and college 
students who are preparing themselves as the future leaders of 
business and business education. 


FUTURE BUSINESS LEADERS OF AMERICA 
Officers for 1959-60* 


President: Roy Peters, Jr., Southwestern State 
College, Weatherford, Oklahoma 
First Vice-President: Larry McDonatp, Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, Fullerton, California 
Vice-Presidents for 
Eastern Region:  WKaruy MckKeaice, Collingdale High 
. School, Collingdale, Pennsylvania 
Southern Region: JEAN Bouanp, Parker High School, 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Central Region: ANN Swmiru, Hicksville High School, 
Hicksville, Ohio 
Mtn-Plains Region: James Brrrz, Lebo High School, Lebo, 


Kansas 
Western Region: JAN Painter, Taft High School, Taft, 
Oregon 
Secretary: KATHERINE Looney, Dobyns-Bennett 
High School, Kingsport, Tennessee 
Treasurer: JEAN GILBERT, Baton Rouge High 


School, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


College Division 


President: Larry McDona.p, Fullerton Junior Col- 
lege, Fullerton, California 
Rose ANN SADLER, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Secretary: Jupy MILLer, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas 
Executive Director: Guy, NEA Educational Center, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Vice-President: 


*President, Secretary, and Treasurer are elected by state delegates at the 
National Convention. Vice-Presidents are elected by chapter representatives 
at the National Convention. 
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Index to Volume 14 (October 1959 through May 1960) 


EpiTor’s Note: The index to artic!es that 
appear in BUSINESS EpDUCATION FoRUM is 
an annual service to members, libraries, and 
summer session students. The Forum is 
owned and published by the members of the 
United Business Edueation Association. 
Articles which appear in the Forum are 
approved for publication by the respective 
editors. Ideas presented by the contributors 
do not necessarily constitute an endorsement 
by the publisher unless established by a 
resolution of the UBEA Executive Board. 
The Forum’s staff welcomes articles sub- 
mitted by first-time writers in addition to 
those solicited from experienced business 
educators.—H.P.G. 


BASIC BUSINESS 


Basie business education or college pre- 
paratory? Dorothy I. Newman. 14:26 
Apr ’60 


Can basic business students be taught to 
think? Vernon <A. Musselman. 14:9 
Mar ’60 


Changing objectives in general business. 
Richard D. Brown. 14:17 Mar ’60 


Developing concepts in basie business. 
Ted J. Boduch. 14:14 Mar ’60 


Economie geography a’la mode. Bill G. 
Rainey. 14:28 May 760 


For those tedious times. Caroline Beekner. 
14:24 Dee 


Fundamental responsibilities of teachers 
of business subjects. Galen Stutsman. 
14:26 Nov ’59 


Improved methodology in basie business 
edueation (editorial). Floyd L. Crank. 
14:7 Mar ’60 


Parent speaks, A. Rose Bestock. 14:26 
Feb ’60 


Teaching for understandings in basie busi- 
ness. Ruth B. Woolsehlager. 14:11 Mar 
60 


What does the scientist think of basic 
business? Wilma Jean Adams and 
Bernadine Meyer. 14:28 Oct ’59 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Bookkeeping for today (editorial). Z. S. 
Dickerson. 14:4 Dee 


May 1960 


ARTICLES AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Bookkeeping success must come early. 
James L. Robinson. 14:9 Dee ’59 


Case method in bookkeeping and account- 
ing, The. F. Kendrick Bangs. 14:8 
Dee 


Integrating principles of business manage- 
ment with bookkeeping. Lloyd V. Doug- 
las. 14:24 Feb ’60 


Reading problem in teaching bookkeeping, 
The. Vernon A. Musselman. 14:5 Dee 
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Recordkeeping—an enlargement of book- 
keeping. Harry Huffman. 14:11 Dee ’59 


Objectives of the bookkeeping course. 
M. L. Landrum. 14:26 May ’60 


Review in bookkeeping instruction. Ger- 
ald W. Maxwell. 14:30 Mar ’60 


Some maxims for the teacher of bookkeep- 
ing. I. David Satlow. 14:23 Oct ’59 


Some thoughts on the articulation of book- 
keeping and general business. Robert F. 
Bender. 14:23 Nov ’59 


Teaching for understanding in the book- 
keeping class. Charles R. Walker. 14:23 
Apr ’60 


Teaching understanding in basie account- 
ing. Roy S. Stevens. 14:14 Dee ’59 


BUSINESS EDUCATION CURRICULUM 


Automation and business edueation. E. 
Dana Gibson. 14:11 Jan ’60 


Economie change and basic business edu- 
cation. Harold J. Bienvenu. 14:14 
Jan ’60 


Look at the business curriculum, A. 
E. C. MeGill. 14:6 Jan ’60 


Looking far into the future (editorial). 
Jessie Graham. 14:1 Jan ’60 


Place of business education in the secon- 
dary schools, The. Robert P. Bell. 14:3 
Jan ’60 


Preparing teachers for the new business 
education program. M. Bernadine Bell. 
14:23 Jan ’60 


Skill building through reading instru- 
ments. Robert J. Ruegg. 14:17 Jan ’60 


Social change and business education. 
Mary Ellen Oliverio. 14:8 Jan ’60 


Symposium: Business education for the 
brighter students. 14:26 Jan ’60 


Symposium: Business education for stu- 
dents of lower ability. 14:30 Jan ’60 


Teaching family finance in the business 
curriculum. R. Wilfred Kelsey. 14:16 
Jan 

Wanted! A modern business education 
eurriculum. Fred S. Cook. 14:21 Jan 
60 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


Adult edueation and the discipline of dis- 
tribution. K. Otto Logan. 14:13 Apr 
60 

Classroom instruction and the discipline 
of distribution. Leroy J. Donaldson. 
14:7 Apr ’60 


Coordination practices and the discipline 
of distribution. Harland E. Samson. 
14:9 Apr ’60 


Discipline of distribution, The (editorial). 
Warren G. Meyer. 14:4 Apr 760 


Distributive education coordination inte- 
grates several factors. Robert Al Smith. 
14:25 Dee 759 


Distributive education and the discipline 
of distribution. John A, Beaumont. 14:5 
Apr ’60 


Ingredients of a successful distributive 
edueation program, The. John C. Roman. 
14:30 Nov ’59 


Making your distributive education teach- 
ing click. William S. Bennett. 14:29 
May ’60 


Small business and the discipline of dis- 
tribution. F. E. Hartzler. 14:11 Apr 
60 


Spanish classes for salespeople. Amalia 
Llabres de Charneco. 14:33 Mar ’60 


Supply and demand for workers in dis- 
tributive occupations. John A. Beau- 
mont. 14:23 May ’60 


Teacher education and the discipline of 
distribution. Mary V. Marks. 14:15 
Apr. ’60 


Your school can provide special facilities 
for distributive education. Beth Cogh- 
lan. 14:30 Oct 759 
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All business having been concluded, civili- 
zation was adjourned. Harold E. Fel- 
lows. 14:41 Nov 


FBLA in the business education curricu- 
lum. 14:35 Jan ’60 


FBLA at the college level. 14:33 Apr ’60 


FBLA convention highlights. 14:45 Oct 
759 


FBLA gold-seal awards. 14:46 Oct 759 


FBLA projects, purposes, public relations. 
14:35 May ’60 


Spelling for the future business leader. 
14:41 Feb ’60 


Preparing effective exhibits. 14:45 Mar 
60 


Unique chapter projects. 14:33 Dee ’59 


GENERAL CLERICAL AND OFFICE 
MACHINES 


Clerical practice faces a challenge (edi- 
torial). Theodore Yerian. 14:5 Feb ’60 


Employment trends of importance to the 
general clerical teacher. Marian Darst. 
14:24 Nov 


Extending the classroom experience in 
teaching clerical practice. James G. 
Brown. 14:24 Oct ’59 


Making good teaching better through 
selected teaching aids. Dorothy Reeves. 
14:10 Feb ’60 7 


Relationship of the clerical program to 
business and industry, The. Mildred 
Andra Witten. 14:7 Feb ’60 


Tailor-made clerical program. Rita Burr 
and Alberta Frerichs. 14:13 Feb ’60 


Teaching personal traits and _ business 
skills through dramatization. Edna H. 
Barbour. 14:32 Mar ’60 


Teaching trial-divisor division on the key- 
driven caleulator. Calvin Kennedy. 
14:25 Apr ’60 


What is the difference? E. L. Marietta. 
14:23 Dee 


GUIDANCE 


Business education versus college-prepar- 
atory guidance. John E. Whiteraft. 
14:19 Apr ’60 


Business education for the talented. Milton 
C. Olson. 14:16 Feb ’60 


Future of business education in Seattle, 
The. Vernor Dotson. 14:19 Feb ’60 


Important testing and evaluating prob- 
lems in office education. Robert L. 
Ferguson 14:19 Oct ’59 


What business teachers should learn from 
a follow-up study. John C. Roman, 
14:17 Dee 


OFFICE STANDARDS AND 


COOPERATION WITH BUSINESS 


Are we meeting transcription standards? 
Allien Russon. 14:31 Oct ’59 


Attaining office standards by the similar 
processes method. Elizabeth Melson. 
14:28 Feb ’60 


Businessmen and business teachers form 
council in North Carolina. James L. 
White. 14:31 Nov ’59 


Cooperation with business in the teaching 
of bookkeeping. Robert D. Balthaser. 
14:26 Dee ’59 


Counseling business students by using the 
business community. William Selden. 
14:35 Mar ’60 


Development of standards for the key- 
driven calculator, The. Mary Margaret 
Brady. 14:7 May ’60 


Enriching the distributive education cur- 
riculum. James Horan. 14:27 Apr ’60 


Office production (editorial). Wilson 
Ashby. 14:5 May ’60 


Ownership and operation of your own re- 
tail business. Raymond Oeczkowski and 
Raymond Grandfield. 14:27 Feb ’60 


Standards for office operations involving 
the use of the typewriter. Irol Whitmore 
Balsley. 14:11 May ’60 


Standards of production on the ten-key 
adding machine keyboard. Robert J. 
Ruegg. 14:17 May ’60 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


How schools ean promote good public 
relations. Wesley E. Seott. 14:21 Nov 
59. 


SHORTHAND 


Abbreviated longhand systems. George A. 
Wagoner. 14:21 Apr ’60 


Importance of penmanship in developing 
shorthand skill, The. Vernal H. Car- 
michael. 14:20 Dee 59 


Manpower’s testing program. Joseph C. 
Whitaker. 14:24 May ’60 


National Business Entrance Tests motivate 
business students. Parker Liles. 14:22 
Feb ’60 


Personnel director selects the stenographer, 
The. Ellen R. Timmons. 14:14 Oet ’59 


Pretranscription drills on English funda- 
mentals. Clara Jane Robb. 14:13 Oct 
*59 


Stenographic supervisor evaluates begin- 
ners, The. Geraldine Kyle. 14:10 Oct 
759 

Successful university shorthand program, 
A. Frances A. Brown and Alberta J. 
Frerichs. 14:7 Oct ’59 


Symbol shorthand systems. George A. 
Wagoner. 14:27 Mar ’60 


Two points of view on shorthand (edi- 
torial). Mary Ellen Oliverio. 14:6 
Oct 759 


Use of a secretarial manual in teaching 
transcription, The. Jean D. Lunn. 14:22 
Nov 


TYPEWRITING 


Building control in typewriting classes. 
Doris H. Crank and Floyd L. Crank. 
14:21 Dee 


Businessman takes a look at typewriting, 
A. Harlan B. Miller. 14:9 Nov ’59 


College teachers take a look at typewrit- 
ing. Donald J. Tate and Kenton E. 
Ross. 14:19 Nov 759 


Common language typewriting. A. E. 
Klein. 14:23 Feb ’60 


Correlation of straight-copy and produce- 
tion rates of typewriting. Charles Reigel. 
14:21 Oct ’59 


Executive secretary takes a look at type- 
writing, An. K. Takei. 14:11 Nov 759 


Higher rates in first-year typewriting. 
Gloria Natale. 14:16 Nov 759 


Influence of automation on the teaching 
of typewriting, The. Jane E. Clem. 14: 
22 Apr ’60 


Look at typewriting, A (editorial). 
Lawrence W. Erickson. 14:7 Nov ’59 


Developing skill in typewriting. Phyllis A. 
Monkman. 14:15 Nov ’59 


Effective teaching procedure, An. Sister 
M. Teresa Paul, O.P. 14:18 Nov ’59 


Elementary school teacher takes a look at 
typewriting, An. Esther Ceterski. 14:13 
Nov 759 


Motivation in the typewriting classroom. 
Jim Deitz. 14:14 Nov ’59 


Our typists should be taught the tools of 
their trade. Bill G. Rainey. 14:29 Mar 
60 


Realistic standards for beginning type- 
writing. Cleo P. Casady and William J. 
Masson. 14:25 May ’60 


WORK EXPERIENCE FOR TEACHERS 


Cooperative work-experience for business 
teachers. Roswell E. Fairbank. 14:21 
Mar ’60 
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The Summer Issue of The National Business Education 
Quarterly is a professional service of the United Business 
Education Association. The subscription rate to libraries 
is three dollars a year. The UBEA comprehensive member- 
ship service includes a subscription to the Quarterly and 


a year's membership in the four UBEA Professioral Divisions 
(institutions excepted). Many back issues of the Quarterly 
are available at the single copy rate. Write to the United 
Business Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., concerning the Quarterly. 
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Nationally Known 


TEACHER | BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
DEMONSTRATION 
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Use is as a textbook on teaching methods 
Use it as an authoritative reference 


Recommend it for the use of new teachers 


Ideal demonstration stand that 
» permits teachers to demon- 


me eee typing — This 176-page cloth-cover book contains sections from NABTE Bulletin 65, 
cedures within full view of all “Manual for Student Teachers in Business Education,” Bulletin 60, ‘‘Super- 
students. Has adjustable plat- vising Student Teachers in Business Education,” Bulletin 61, “Evaluation and 

es Measurement of Student Teaching,’’ and Bulletin 69, ‘How To Teach Business 
< form for obtaining correct Subjects."” It is divided into four parts for the student teacher: 


height for instructor. 


Revitalize the methods of experienced teachers 


Also offered as 18-3482 stationary 


model with two drop leaves. Avail- 
8 3 How You Will Be Evaluated 
able in variety of heights. te 


1959, $2.50 each, 176 pages, cloth cover 
(20% discount on orders of 10 or more) 
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United Business Education Association 
BEET INDIANA | 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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